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THE  CONCEPT  OF  RACE, 
IS  IT  VALID  SOCIOLOGICALLY 

by 

Donald  F.  Blake 
Oakwood  College 

When  a  person  views  his  natural  surroundings  with  an  eye  single  to 
heauty,   he  invariably  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  nature  is  truly  a 
wonderful  phenomenon  and  process.   There  is  much  in  the  way  of  asthetics 
in  all  that  we  see  around  us.   Of  course  the  crux  of  the  beauty  of  nature  is 
in  its  variety,  the  shapes,  sizes,  sounds,  colors  and  things.   All  of  these 
blend  into  a  single,  symphonic  array  of  dazzling  splendor  which  cannot  be 
matched  by  anything  animate. 

The  endless  variety  that  is  resplendent  among  living  things  has 
become  a  blessing  to  the  earth  and  man,  in  particular,  since  Homo  sapiens 
seems  to  be  the  only  creature  endowed  with  the  mental  capacity  to  appreciate 
such  things.   This  capacity  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  central 
nervous  system  into  a  highly  complex  and  intricate  mechanism  for  the  expres- 
sion and  interpretation  of  thoughts.   It  is  because  of  these  processes  that 
nan  is  able  to  appreciate  and  see  the  value  and  beauty  of  nature. 

The  variety  of  the  natural  processes  in  man  are  seen    in  the  numerous 
races  of  humans.   When  one  looks  at  the  variations  that  occur  in  man  and  then 
attempts  to  categorize  all  of  the  groups,  the  task  becomes  monumental.   It  has 
a  tendency  to  overwhelm  anyone  but  the  keenest  of  intellects.   Many  have 
tried  to  accomplish  this  task  and  to  date,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  developing 
a  classification  that  would  have  few,  if  any  exceptions,  and  that  could  in- 
clude all  beings  presently  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  those  that  have  ever 


lived. 

Before  one  can  classify  people  into  races,  there  first  must  be  a 
working  definition  of  the  term.   Since  the  concept  has  a  biological 
premise;  one  must  have  at  least  a  meager  understandin{^  of  the  biological 
parameters.   It  is  also  apparent  that  there  are  different  definitions  for 
race  as  one  moves  from  sociology  to  anthropology  to  biology.   In  this  paper 
we  will  present  the  views  of  anthropologists  and  biologists. 

Carlton  S.  Coon  (I965)  in  his  book.  The  Living  Races  of  Man,  defines 
race  as  a  major  segment  of  a  species,  originally  occupying,  since  the  first 
dispersal  of  mankind,  a  large,  geographical,  unified ,  and  distinct  region,  and 
touching  on  the  territories  of  other  races  only  by  relatively  narrow  corrid- 
ors.  Coon  goes  on  to  say  that  within  such  a  region  each  race  acquired  its 
distinctive  genetic  attributes  -  both  its  visible  physical  appearances  and  its 
invisible  biological  properties  -  through  the  selective  forces  of  all  aspects 
of  the  environment,  including  culture.   After  having  become  differentiated 
in  this  fashion  each  race  filled  out  its  own  space,  resisting,  because  of 
its  superior  local  adaptation,  the  encroachment  of  outsiders  with  whom  it 
mixed,  from  time  to  time,  if  not  continuously  along  its  borders. 

Boyd  (1968)  defined  race  as  a  population  which  differs  significantly 
from  other  human  populations  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  one  or  more  of 
the  genes  it  possesses.   Boyd  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  clear  cut 
differences  in  blood  group  gene  frequencies  which  distinguish  a  number  of 
human  populations  one  from  another  and  consequently  we  may  call  these  pop- 
ulations races. 

Downs  and  Bleibtreu  (1969)  state  that  a  race  is  a  classification  of 
types  of  human  beings  based  on  culturally  selected  criteria.   This  criteria 
include  skin  color,  form  of  the  hair,  shape  of  the  nose  and  lips,  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  hair  on  the  head  and  body,  the  shape  of  the 
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eye,  and  the  cephalic  index. 

These  are  examples  of  anthropologically  orientated  definitions  of  race. 
Note  that  they  are  all  men-centered  to  the  exclusion  of  the  races  of  other 
animals.   For  a  biologically  oriented  definition,  let  us  use  one  suggested 
by  Dobzhansky  (1951).   This  seems  to  meet  the  consensus  of  most  biologists. 
It  views  a  race  as  a  mendelian  population  of  a  species  which  differ  in  the 
frequency  of  one  or  more  genetic  variants,  gene  alleles,  or  chromosomal 
structures . 

When  consideration  is  given  to  the  number  of  races,  you  can  get  almost 
as  many  different  answers  as  you  have  authorities  on  the  subject.   In  general, 
most  will  agree  on  the  fact  that  there  are  three  major  racial  groups.   From 
that  point  on,  opinions  vary  greatly.   Estimates  run  from  a  low  of  six  to  a 
high  of  33.   The  three  major  groups  are  Caucasoid,  Mongoloid  and  Negroid. 
The  Caucasoids  are  characterized  as  having  pale  skin,  a  narrow  nose  and 
varied  eye  color  and  hair  form.   The  N egroids  generally  have  dark  skin, 
thick  lips,  a  broad  nose,  and  kinky  hair.   The  Mongoloid  is  pictured  as 
having  straight  hair,  a  flat  face,  a  flat  nose  with  spread  nostrils.   Some 
of  the  other  groups  that  scientists  have  tried  to  include  in  the  major 
taxonomic  scheme  are  the  American  Indians,  Polynesians  Micronesians ,  Mel- 
anesian-Paupan  and  Australians.   Still  other  attempts  at  classification 
turned  to  the  ideas  of  Boyd  who  has  long  advocated  the  study  of  blood 
groups  as  a  source  of  definitive  race  separation,  but  all  to  no  avail.   A 
rather  interesting  classification  schema  is  proposed  by  Seals  and  Hoijer 
(1965).   These  authors  identify  the  three  basic  major  racial  groups.   The 
characteristics  used  are  (l)  head  form,  (2)  face  form,  (3)  nose  form,  (U) 
the  eye,  lip  and  hair,  (5)  hair,  skin  and  eye  color,  (6)  hair  texture  and 
body  hair,  (7)  stature  and  body  build,  and  (8)  serological  characteristics. 
And  although  they  don't  list  it,  the  authors  also  rely  heavily  on  geographic 
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distribution.   The  writers  then  list  several  other  proposed  geographical 
races  which  include,  (l)  Indian,  (2)  Australian,  (3)  American  Indian,  (h) 
Polynesian,  (5)  Micronesian  and  (6)  Melanesian  -  Paupan.   Some  of  the  more 
prominent  groups  are  sub-divided  into  local  races.   There  are  five  Caucasoid 
local  races,  four  Negroid  local  races,  five  Mongoloid  local  races,  one  Indian 
local  race,  four  American  Indian  local  races  and  four  specialized  local  races. 
Beals  and  Hoijer  also  cite  the  fact  that  due  to  large  scale  migration  over 
the  last  four  centuries,  race  hybridization  has  occured  producing  what  they 
view  as  emerging  new  races.   These  are  the  results  of  increased  gene  pools, 
hybridization,  and  new  environmental  conditions  which  give  rise  to  genetic 
potentialities  heretofore  unrealized. 

Despite  all  of  the  above  attempts  at  classifying  the  races  of  man,  the 
fact  is  that  to  date  no  satisfactory  scheme  has  been  developed.   The  concept 
has  seemingly  defied  the  superior  intellect  of  mankind,  and  no  definite 
grouping  of  distinct,  discontinuous  biological  groups  has  been  found  in 
modern  man . 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  way  in  which  men  of  anthropology,  sociology, 
psychology  and  other  scientists  have  used  the  concept  of  race.   Perhaps  no 
more  wretched  use  of  the  concept  has  been  made  than  that  perpetrated  by  the 
founders  of  America  in  making  the  African  his  slave.   These  people  were 
considered  sub-human  and  in  many  cases  they  were  treated  as  cattle.   The 
annals  of  American  history  are  replete  with  incidents  that  bear  this  fact  out. 
Twice  the  American  Black  has  had  to  have  the  legislative  halls  of  the  nation 
assert  a  fact  that  nature  has  shown  to  be  true  for  all  of  recorded  history, 
that  all  men  are  equal.   Nonetheless,  there  are  scientists  today  who  contest 
this  idea  that  all  men  are  created  equal.   Let's  examine  some  of  their 
evidence. 

In  reviewing  Coon's  book,  The  Origin  of  Races,  Dobzhansky  (197^) 
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points  out  how  a  racist  view  is  developed  from  the  study  of  human  evolution. 
Coon  asserts  that  Homo  erectus  evolved  into  Komo  sapiens ,  at  least  five 
times,  once  for  each  of  Coon's  five  subspecies  of  modern  man  (Australiod, 
Mongoloids,  Congoids ,  Caucasoids  and  Capoids ) .   It  is  also  stated  that  the 
Caucasoids  crossed  the  barrier  first  while  the  Congoids  made  the  transfer 
last,  some  200,000  years  later.   The  inference  can  be  then  drawn  that  there 
is  an  obvious  correlation  between  the  length  of  time  a  subspecies  has  been 
in  the  sapiens  state  and  the  level  of  civilization  attained  by  some  of  its 
populations . 

Coon  (1969)  closes  out  a  discussion  of  Africa  by  stating  that  Darwin, 
Dart,  Leakey,  Arambourg  and  others  have  considered  Africa  to  be  the  cradle 
of  mankind.   Wherever  Homo  arose,  and  Africa  is  at  present  the  likeliest 
continent,  he  soon  dispersed,  in  a  very  primitive  form,  throughout  the  warm 
regions  of  the  Old  World.  ...   If  Africa  was  the  cradle  of  mankind,  it  was 
only  an  indifferent  kindergarten,  Europe  and  Asia  were  our  principal  schools. 

Recently,  there  have  been  some  strong,  overt  attempts  by  some  scientists 
to  establish  intelligence  as  a  consistent  genetically  inherited  trait  that 
would  be  of  sufficient  validity  to  establish  a  firm  line  of  demarcation 
between  some  racial  groups.   This  controversy  is  referred  to  by  some  as  the 
I.Q.  -  nature,  nurture  controversy,  in  which  nature  is  heredity  and  nurture 
is  the  environment.   I  don't  feel  that  anyone  can  question  the  fact  that 
intelligence  is  inherited  but  questions  arise  such  as  what  is  the  mechanism 
for  its  inheritance,  is  it  sufficiently  validated  to  be  used  as  a  racial 
marker,  and  what  is  the  role  of  the  environment  in  the  inheritance  pattern? 

I  would  not  go  in  an  analysis  of  the  works  of  Schockley  and  Jensen 
here,  but  suffice  it  to  say  one  can  imagine  the  credibility  placed  upon  the 
findings  of  renowned  scientists  located  at  Harvard  and  Stanford  Universities 
by  many  people.   The  impact  has  been  like  a  shot  heard  around  the  world.   And 
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with  the  findings  being  presented  at  a  time  when  the  fires  of  racism  raged 
like  an  uncontrollable  conflagration,  this  served  as  a  ready  fuel.   Because 
of  their  positions  and  the  inherent  commitment  to  the  development  of 
unbiased  interpretation  of  facts,  the  above  named  men  and  others  whose  re- 
search have  supported  their  findings  (Eysenk,  Shuey,  Etc.),  some  assume  that 
these  scientists  are  not  motivated  by  the  same  emotional  forces  that  have 
spurred  on  many  who  have  used  the  ideas  of  genetically  inherited  superiority 
of  one  racial  group  over  another  to  support  racist  contentions.   I  refer  here 
to  the  reasons  that  many  use  to  decry  educational  integration,  busing,  racial 
mixing  in  neighborhoods,  the  quality  of  black  higher  education  and  related 
positions  on  sociological  oriented  issues.. 

In  trying  to  locate  inheritable  sources  which  could  serve  as  taxonom- 
ically  significant,  many  factors  have  been  tested.   These  include  skin  color, 
hair  texture,  intelligence,  and  head  shape,  to  name  a  few.   Each  has  met  its 
demise  because  of  the  broad  range  of  variability  and  the  fact  that  no  statis- 
tically significant  sets  of  parameters  have  been  established  which  do  not 
cross  racial  lines  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  intelligence  based  on  the 
claims  of  individuals  who  adhere  to  the  Jensen— Schockley  syndrome.   These 
individuals  feel  that  there  are  genetically  inherited  differences  in  intel- 
ligence, and  that  the  differences  are  unaffected  by  the  environment.   When 
one  realizes  that  the  human  genome  contains  many  thousands  of  gene  loci 
(McKusick  19TU)  it  seems  incredible  that  only  one  locus  should  differ  enough 
to  change  the  taxonomy  of  a  groUp  of  individuals.   Of  course  this  statement  is 
predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  human  intelligence  is  controlled  by  a 
single  gene  which  is  an  unlikely  possibility.   Based  on  the  broad  range  of 
abilities  demonstrated  in  human  intelligence,  it  is  probably  a  polygenic  sit- 
uation akin  to  skin  color.   One  must  also  make  a  second  assumption  which  is 
highly  controversial,  and  this  is  that  the  instrument  for  measuring  intellig- 
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ence  is  reliable.   The  controversy  that  surrounds  this  assumption  is  like 
an  impenetrahle  omenous  dark  cloud  that  covers  the  land  on  a  moonless  night 
in  the  heart  of  the  darkest  forest. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  author  that  the  evidence  now  available  to 
support  the  idea  that  intelligence  is  more  affected  by  heredity  than  environ- 
ment and  that  these  differences  are  of  a  sufficient  magnitude  to  show  racial 
superiority  is  unacceptable.   Any  future  evidence  will  have  to  be  viewed  within 
the  context  that  it  is  presented.   On  the  contrary,  there  is  enough  data  to 
suggest  at  this  time  that  such  differences  do  exist.   Eaves  and  Jinks  (1972) 
in  a  study  of  the  differences  in  heritability  of  I.Q.  between  races  and 
social  classes  suggested  that  such  differences  do  exist.   These  researchers 
studied  monozygotic  and  dizygotic  twins  and  compared  the  economic  status  also. 
They  felt  that  the  data  available  to  them  did  not  support  the  contention  that 
there  were  inheritable  genetic  differences  in  the  subjects  they  studied.   They 
concluded  that  the  major  factor  is  the  environment.   The  relationship  of  race 
and  socioeconomic  status  were  also  researched,  by  Nichols  and  Anderson  (1973). 
Their  conclusions  paralleled  those  of  Eaves  and  Jinks;  essentially  that  the 
socioeconomic  factors  are  largely  responsible  for  reported  black-white  dif- 
ferences in  intellectual  performance.   Loehlin,  Vandenberg  and  Osborne  (1973) 
tested  Schockley's  hypothesis  that  blood  group  genes  more  characteristic  of 
European  than  African  populations  would  tend  to  be  associated  with  good 
performances  on  cognitive  tests  within  the  USA  black  population  on  two  dif- 
ferent groups  of  twins.   Essentially  their  data  refutes  the  hypothesis  of 
Schockley.   Burnes  (1970),  studying  WISC  scores  for  children  of  two  socio- 
economic classes  and  races  showed  that  the  differences  existed  not  between 
the  races,  but  between  socioeconomic  levels,  and  that  the  race  differences 
within  the  same  socioeconomic  class  were  the  same. 

In  considering  the  genetic  limits  of  intelligence,  the  disciples  of 
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Schockley  and  Jensen  appear  to  take  "an  ostrich  with  his  head  in  the  sand" 
attitude  to  the  effects  of  environment  on  the  development  of  intelligence. 
This  seems  to  he  inconceivable  in  light  of  their  scientific  acumen.   Hambley 
(1972)  states  that  the  environment  becomes  increasingly  complex  the  further 
one  gets  from  the  primary  action  of  a  single  gene  in  time  and  space,  and 
the  more  genes  there  are  involved  in  contributing  to  any  aspect  of  phenotype. 
Bodmer  (1972)  suggests  that  there  are  two  major  differences  between  cultural 
(environinental )  and  inherited  characteristics  of  populations.-  First,  cultural 
characteristics  tend  to  apply  to  all  individuals  of  a  population,  whereas 
inherited  differences  are  measured  mostly  by  the  frequency  with  which  they 
occur  in  that  population,  and  second,  inherited  characteristics  are  passed 
from  one  parent  to  offspring  in  accordance  with  Mendelian  concepts.   Cultural 
characteristics  are  not  only  passed  from  parent  to  offspring,  but  they  may 
also  be  passed  from  one  individual  to  another  by  word  of  mouth  or  writing. 

Katz  (197^)  has  given  much  consideration  to  the  idea  of  race  and  indiv- 
iduality.  In  his  discussion,  Katz  outlines  the  196^4  UNESCO  statement  on 
race.   Excerps  of  the  statement  are  presented  below:  ,  . 

PROPOSALS  ON  THE  BIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  RACE 

The  undersigned,  assembled  by  Unesco  in  order  to  give  their  views 
on  the  biological  aspects  of  the  race  question  and  in  particular 
to  formulate  the  biological  part  for  a  statement  foreseen  for 
1966  and  intended  to  bring  up  to  date  and  to  complete  the  declar- 
ation on  the  nature  of  race  and  racial  differences  signed  in  1951, 
have  unanimously  agreed  on  the  following: 

1.  All  men  living  today  belong  to  a  single  species.  Homo  sapiens, 
and  are  derived  from  a  common  stock.   There  are  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  how  and  when  different  human  groups  diverge 
from  this  common  stock. 

2.  Biological  differences  between  human  beings  are  due  to  differences 
in  hereditary  constitution  and  to  the  influences  of  the  environ- 
ment of  this  genetic  potential.   In  most  cases,  those  differences 
are  due  to  the  interaction  of  these  two  sets  of  factors. 

3.  There  is  great  genetic  diversity  within  all  human  populations. 
Pure  races  -  in  the  sense  of  genetically  homogeneous  populations 
do  exist  in  the  human  species. 


h.      There  are  obvious  physical  differences  hetween  populations 
living  in  different  geographic  areas  of  the  world,  in  their 
average  appearance.   Many  of  these  differences  have  a  genetic 
component . 

5.  In  man,  as  well  as  in  animals,  the  genetic  composition  of 
each  population  is  subject  to  the  modifying  influence  of 
diverse  factors:  natural  selection,  tending  towards  adaptation 
to  the  environment,  fortuitous  mutations  which  lead  to  modifica- 
tions of  the  molecules  of  desoxyribonucleic  acid  which  determine 
heredity,  or  random  modifications  in  the  frequency  of  qualitative 
hereditary  characters ,  to  an  extent  dependent  on  the  patterns  of 
mating  and  the  size  of  populations. 

6.  As  a  rule,  the  major  stocks  extend  over  vast  territories  encom- 
passing many  diverse  populations  which  differ  in  language,  economy, 
culture,  etc. 

There  is  no  national,  religious,  geographic,  linguistic  or 
cultiiral  group  which  constitutes  a  race  ipso  facto;  the  concept  of 
race  is  purely  biological. 

However,  human  beings  who  speak  the  same  language  and  share  the 
same  culture  have  a  tendency  to  intermarry,  and  often  there  is^ 
as  a  result,  a  certain  degree  of  coincidence  between  physical 
traits  on  the  one  hand,  and  linguistic  and  cultural  traits  on  the 
other.   But  there  is  no  known  casual  nexus  between  these  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  justifiable  to  attribute  cultural  characteristics 
to  the  influence  of  the  genetic  inheritance. 

T.   Most  racial  classifications  of  mankind  do  not  include  mental 
traits  or  attributes  as  a  taxonomic  criterion. 

Heredity  may  have  an  influence  in  the  variability  shown  by 
individuals  within  a  given  population  in  their  responses  to 
the  phychological  tests  currently  applied. 

However,  no  difference  has  ever  been  detected  convincingly  in 
the  heredity  endowments  of  human  groups  in  regard  to  what  is 
measured  by  these  tests. 

The  study  of  this  question  is  hampered  by  the  very  great  difficulty 
of  determining  what  part  heredity  plays  in  the  average  differences 
observed  in  so-called  tests  of  overall  Intel] igence  between 
populations  of  different  cultures. 

The  genetic  capacity  for  intellectual  development,  like  certain 
major  anatomical  traits  peculiar  to  the  species,  is  one  of  the 
biological  traits  essential  for  its  survival  in  any  natural 
or  social  environment. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  today  appear  to  possess  equal  biological 
potentialities  for  attaining  any  civilization  level.   Differences 
in  the  achievements  of  different  peoples  must  be  attributed 
solely  to  their  cultural  history. 
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Certain  psychological  traits  are  at  times  attributed  to 
particular  peoples.   Whether  or  not  such  assertions  are  valid, 
we  do  not  find  any  basis  for  ascribing  such  traits  to  hereditary 
factors,  until  proof  to  the  contrary  is  given. 

Neither  in  the  field  of  hereditary  potentialities  concerning 
the  over-all  intelligence  and  the  capacity  for  cultural  develop- 
ment, nor  in  that  of  physical  traits,  is  there  any  justification 
for  the  concept  of  'inferior'  and  'superior'  races. 

The  biological  data  given  above  stand  in  open  contradiction  to  the  tenets 
of  racism.   Racist  theories  can  in  no  way  pretend  to  have  any  scientific 
foundation  and  the  anthropologists  should  endeavor  to  prevent  the  results 
of  their  researches  from  being  used  in  such  a  biased  way  that  they  would 
serve  nonscientific  ends. 

When  one  takes  into  account  the  individuality  and  the  great  difficulty 
in  trying  to  delineate  the  massive  amounts  of  racial  hybridization,  racial 
characteristics,  the  problem  folds  into  its  proper  perspective.   Katz  (±91^) 
states  that , 

The  numerous  difficulties  encountered  in  describing  subspeciation 
have  led  to  a  reanalysis  of  its  meaning  and  of  the  usefulness  of 
biochemical  and  morphological  techniques  in  determining  subspec- 
iation.  This  reanalysis  has  produced  important  changes  in  the 
thinking  of  biological  anthropologists  about  populations.   Diver- 
sity has  increasingly  been  seen  as  a  real  asset  to  the  species, 
especially  in  the  light  of  studies  of  the  relations  between  human 
variation  and  human  adaptability  in  the  widely  differing  ecosys- 
tems of  the  world.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  analysis  of  major  race  per 
se  has  become  somewhat  outmoded  because  few  useful  generalizations 
can  be  made  about  such  large  population  units.  -■ 

Finally,  if  the  racists  want  to  persist  in  trying  to  make  a  case  for 
racial  intellectual  superiority  of  white  over  black,  then  perhaps  he  ought 
to  give  credence  to  the  proposition  of  Downs  and  Bliebtreu  (1969).   The 
authors  state  that  their  line  of  reasoning  is  erroneous,  and  I  concur;  but 
then  correspondingly  the  intellectual  concept  is  eve  more  absurd.   But  let's 
review  their  scheme.   These  men  have  identified  a  series  of  "primitive 
traits,"  and  then  analyzed  the  three  major  racial  groups  according  to  the 
presence  of  these  traits  within  the  group.   The  characteristics  are: 
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Hair  form 

3 

2 

1 

Buttocks 

3 

1 

2 

Lip  form 

3 

2 

1 

Prognathism 

1 

2 

1 

Heel  development 

3 

2 

1 

Arm-body  ratio 

1 

3 

2 

Browridge 

2 

3 

1 

Hairiness 

2 

3 

1 

The  numeral  3  represents  the  most  advanced  (least  primitive)  form  of  the 

trait,  2  the  intermediate  stage  and  1  the  most  primitive  form  (least 

advanced)  of  the  trait.   The  neg:r-r;  is  most  advanced  for  four  of  the  traits, 

intermediate   for  two,  and  most  primitive  for  two  traits.   On  the  other  hand, 

the  caucasoids  are  most  primitive  for  five  traits,  intermediate  for  two,  and 

most  advanced  for  one  trait.   The  negro  ranks  higher  than  the  Caucasian  in 

six  of  the  eight  traits.   If  this  rationale  has  any  merit,  which  race  is 

closest  (has  had  less  evolutionary  development)  to  the  primitive  ancestral 

stock? 

Except  in  the  most  restricted  biological  concept,  race  is  a  figment 

of  the  insecure  racist  mind.   Its  only  reason  for  perpetration  is  that  it 

enables  some  people  to  overcome  their  inferiority  by  feeling  superior  to 

someone  else.   What  are  the  problems  of  the  blacks  today  will  become  the 

dilema  of  the  poor  in  years  to  come.   The  most  damnable  aspect  is  that  for 

too  many  Americans,  being  black  or  being  poor  are  one  and  the  same  thing  . 
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IN-SERVICE  TEACHER  PREPAEEDNESS 
(ELEMENTARY) 

by 

Frances  Bliss 
Oakwood  College 

INTRODUCTION 
In  a  prominent  editorial,  the  Washington  Star  (T  December  19T5)  charac- 
terized as  "galloping  illiteracy"  the  decline  in  verbal  proficiency  in  the 
United  States  as  documented  in  the  October  1975  report  of  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP).   The  editors  were  primarily 
concerned  with  deteriorating  reading  and  writing  scores  made  by  both  in- 
school  and  out-of-school  Americans,  and  cited  examples  of  incomprehensible 
gobbledygook  which  frequently  occurs  today  even  in  reports  from  distinguished 
Congressional  Committees. 

Concurrent  with  the  Star  editorial,  there  appeared  in  Newsweek 
(8  December  1975)  the  cover  story,  "Why  Johnny  Can't  Write,"  which  focused 
upon  the  same  problem,  and  examples  of  college-level,  immature  exposition 
were  presented.   Functional  literacy  was  recognized  in  both  publications  as 
being  the  sine  qua  non  intellectual  attainment  demanded  by  our  technological 
era.   Each  article  concluded  with  vigorous  pleas  for  increased,  productive 
instruction  on  all  levels  of  American  public  education  in  the  essential 
literacy  skills. 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

An  Introduction  in  the  chapter  "The  Kind  of  Teachers  We  Need"  states 
although  many  laymen  think  that  teachers  succeed  mainly  because  of  their 
personal  qualities,  even  the  most  ardent  believer  in  the  idea  that  "teachers 
are  born  and  not  made"  usually  admits  that  a  pleasing  personality  alone  is 
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insufficient.   To  plead  for  personality  without  other  qualifications  is 
what  Robert  Hutchins  terms  "the  formula  for  educational  futilitarianism. " 
Knowledge  of  subject  matter  is  indispensable.   Every  teacher  should  have  a 
broad  cultural  education  in  order  to  live  a  rich,  meaningful  personal  life 
and  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  society.   Like  all  responsible  people, 
he  must  have  competence  in  managing  his  own  affairs  and  participating  in 
social  groups. 

Besides  a  broad  general  education,  every  teacher  needs  mastery  in  the 
major  areas  in  which  he  will  teach  and  acquaintance  with  closely  allied  fields 
of  learning. 

The  teacher  makes  the  greatest  difference,  according  to  one  authority, 
in  the  learning  experience  of  the  child. 

Considering  this  premice  one  must  be  well  prepared  theoretically  and 
experientially  to  cope  with  the  every  day  teaching  situations.   This  study 
addresses  itself  to  identifying  the  areas  in  which  the  in-service  teacher 
assesses  his  teaching  preparedness. 
Subjects: 

A  random  sampling  of  the  Oakwood  College  Elementary  Education  Graduates 
(1969-19711). 

Table  1 
Oakwood  College  Elementary  Education  Graduates  (1969-197^)- 


Year  Elementary  Education  Graduates           Random  sampling 

69  -17  5 

TO  12  '  .   -  ^                   ^ 

71  18  '  8 

72  .16  6 

73  19  8 

Ik  ,                                     19  T 

Total  101  38 
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The  Teacher  Ec'uch.tion  Program  has  been  constantly  updated;  hence, 

the  curriculum  has  changed  considerably  during  the  I969  -  197^  year 

period.   The  Educational  Staff  has  been  relatively  stagnate. 

Students  were  required  to  follow  the  following  format: 

Table  2 

Curriculum  Requirements  for  Elementary  Education  Majors 
1965  -  1972* 


Year 


Professional  Courses  in  Education 


65  -  66 

ee  -  67 

67  -  68 

68  -  69 

69  -  70 

70  -  71 

71  -  72 


32  Semester  Hours 
2  content  minors 

^8  Quarter  Hours 
2  content  minors 

i+8  Quarter  Hours 
2  content  minors 

J+8  Quarter  Hours 
2  content  minors 

i+8  Quarter  Hours 
1  minor 

i*8  Quarter  Hours 
1  minor 

U8  Quarter  Hours 
1  minor 


*  Oakwood  College  bulletins 

All  subjects  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix) 
Table  3  identifies  the  current  occupation  of  each  person  included  in  the 
sampling.   Academic  preparation  by  discipline  is  assessed  in  Table  U. 

The  Sixty-seven  Yearbook,  Part  II  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education  has  recommended  that  education  programs  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  whole  spectrum  of  preparation  for  beginning  teachers 
of  reading  in  order  to  overcome  preservice  deficiencies. 
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Bitle 


Table  3 
Current  Occupations  of  Subjects 


69 

5 

TO 

1+ 

71 

6 

72 

6 

73 

5 

1 

1\ 

6 

Total 

32 

1 

Table  U 
Academic  Preparedness 


Best  Prepared 
Language         Mathematics 

50^  2or. 


Least  Prepared 


Chl-ld        Child  Care     Grad 
Year     Teacher     Welfare       Director       School     Other 


Reading 


Social  Studies       Science       Math       Reading       English    P.E. 
1%  15%  10^      '    55%  12        1% 


In  a  paper  CBTE 
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Table  5 
Suggestive  Curriculum  Changes 


Suggestive  deletions 


History 

History  of  Education 


Subjects 
10 
3 
2 


Augmentations 


(fewer  hours  suggested! 


, a  course, 


discipline 

multi  grade  training 

organization  of  teacher  day 

how  to  produce  and  work  with 
modules 

how  to  teach  or  more  actual 
teaching  experiences 

physical  education  training 

music  education 

courses  concerning  nature 


In  a  paper  CBTE:  Is  It  Worth  The  Effort  published  by  the  School  of 
Education  San  Diego  State  University  suggests  that  teachers  of  today  need 
to  possess  a  wide  range  of  teaching  skills  that  will  assist  each  child  to 
develop  his  potentialities  and  to  become  the  best  human  being  he  can  -  one 
who  is  fully  integrated  and  fully  functioning.   The  teacher  should  be  well 
prepared  in  the  content  to  be  taught,  should  be  skilled  in  the  flexible 
management  of  the  learning  environment ,  and  should  have  a  well  developed 
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repertory  of  interpersonal  skills  through  which  effective  interaction  in  the 
classroom  can  occur. 

The  results  of  this  survey  suggest  that  the  inservice  teacher  feels 
least  prepared  in  reading  and  science,  and  best  prepared  in  language  arts. 
Since  reading  and  language  are  closely  akin,  additional  research  would  be 
needful  to  identify  the  specific  needs  in  those  disciplines.   It  also  seems 
as  if  many  are  experiencing  discipline  problems.   Perhaps  the  augmentation  of 
more  practical  experiences  would  enhance  the  preparedness  of  one  in  the  area 
of  disciplin. 

Appendix  II 

One  projection  would  be  a  revision  of  the  current  curriculum  of  the 
Oakwood  College  preparation  program  using  the  following  personnel: 

1.  Former  graduates 

2.  Teacher  education  majors 

3.  Education  Faculty  and  Dean   ■       ••   " 
h.      Elementary  principal 

5.  Parent  of  an  elementary  student 

6.  Librarian 


HERITABILITY,  INTELLIGENCE  AND  MENTAL  ABILITIES 
IMPLICATIONS  OF  DR.  ARTHUR  R.  JENSEN'S 
THEORY  FOR  SPECIAL  REVIEW 
BY 
Danny  E.  Blanchard 
Oakwood  College 
To  what  extent  might  behavioral  differences  between  social  classes 
and  between  races  be  genetically  determined?   This  question  is  often  discussed 
although  generally  not  at  a  scientific  level.   Recently  attention  has  been 
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focused  on  the  average  differences  in  intelligence,  as  measured  by  I.Q., 
between  black  and  white  Americans  by  the  educational  psychologist,  Arthur 
R.  Jensen,  and  the  physicist,  William  Shockley. 

The  main  concern  of  this  review  is  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  race  and 
I.Q.,  and  the  approaches  used  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  I.Q.  is 
inherited.   Such  a  review  can  act  as  a  basis  for  the  objective  assessment 
of  the  evidence  for  a  genetic  component  in  race  and  class  I.Q,.  differences. 

The  socioeconomic  deprivation  of  one  racial  group  with  respect  to 
another  inevitably  raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  difference 
has  a  siginf leant  genetic  component.   In  the  case  of  United  States  blacks  and 
whites,  the  question  has  been  focuSed  recently  on  the  average  difference  in 
I.Q.   Many  studies  have  shown  the  existence  of  substantial  differences 
in  the  distribution  of  I.Q.  in  the  United  States  between  blacks  and  whites. 
Such  data  was  obtained  in  an  extensive  study  published  by  Wallace  A.  Kennedy 
of  Florida  State  University  and  his  co-workers  (Kennedy ,_1963 )  based  on 
I.Q.  tests  given  to  1,800  black  children  in  elementary  schools  in  five  south- 
eastern states;  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina. 

When  the  distribution  these  workers  found  is  compared  with  a  196O 
sample  of  the  United  States  white  population,  striking  differences  emerge. 
The  mean  differences  in  I.Q.  between  blacks  and  whites  was  21.1,  whereas  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  distribution  among  blacks  is  some  25  percent 
less  than  that  of  the  distribution  among  whites  (12.1+  vs.  16.I+);  as  would  be 
expected,  there  is  considerable  overlap  between  the  two  distributions  because 
the  variability  for  I.Q.,  like  the  variability  for  most  characteristics  within 
any  population,  is  substantially  greater  than  the  variability  between  any  two 
populations;  95.5  percent  of  the  blacks  tested  have  an  I.Q.  below  the  white 
mean  of  101.8,  and  iB.l*  percent  have  an  I.Q.  of  less  than  TO.   Only  2  percent 
of  the  whites  have  I.Q.'s  in  the  latter  range  (kennedy,  I963). 
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Reported  differences  between  the  mean  I.Q.'s  of  blacks  and  whites  generally 
lie  between  10  and  20  so  that  the  value  found  by  Kennedy  and  his  colleagues 
is  one  of  the  most  extreme  reported. 

The  difference  is  usually  less  for  blacks  from  the  northern  states 
than  it  is  for  those  from  southern  states,  and  clearly  it  depends  heavily 
on  the  particular  population  tested.   One  well  known  study  of  the  Army  Alpha 
Intelligence  Test  results  showed  that  blacks  from  some  northern  states 
achieved  higher  average  scores  than  whites  from  some  southern  states,  al- 
though whites  always  scored  higher  than  the  blacks  from  the  same  so\ithern 
state.   There  are  many  uncertainties  and  variables  that  influence  the  outcome 
of  I.Q.  tests,  but  the  observed  mean  differences  between  United  States  blacks 
and  whites  are  undoubtedly  more  or  less  reproducible  and  quite  striking. 

There  are  two  main  features  that  clearly  distinguish  I.Q.  differences 
among  social  classes  described  above,  from  those  between  blacks  and  whites. 

One  cannot  assume  that  the  range  of  environmental  variation  is  comparable 
with  the  average  environmental  differences  between  black  and  white  Americans. 
The  fact  is  also  known  that  these  differences  are  maintained  by  the  mobility 
among  occupational  classes  that  is  based,  to  a  significant  extent,  on  the 
selection  for  higher  I.Q.  in  the  higher  occupational  classes. 

The  arguments  for  a  substantial  genetic  component  is  the  I.Q.  dif- 
ference between  the  races  assume  that  existing  heritability  estimates 
for  I.Q.  can  be  reasonably  applied  to  racial  differences.   The  emphasis 
has  been  that  heritability  est-imates  apply  only  to  the  population  studied  and 
to  its  particular  environment.   '  . 

Thus,  the  extrapolation  of  existing  heritability  estimates  to  the 
racial  difference  assumes  that  the  environmental  differences  between  the  races 
are  comparable  to  the  environmental  variations  within  them. 

Since  there  is  no  real  basis  for  making  this  assumption,  one  can  see  that 
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there  is  no  logical  connection  between  heritabilities  determined  within 
either  race  and  the  genetic  difference  between  them  (Bodmer,  1970). 

Whether  or  not  the  variation  in  I.Q.  within  either  race  is  entirely 
genetic  or  entirely  environmental  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
relative  contribution  of  genetic  factors  and  environmental  factors  to  the 
I.Q.  differences  between  the  races.   A  major  argument  given  by  Jensen  in 
favor  of  a  substantial  genetic  component  in  the  I.Q.  difference  is  that  it 
persists  even  when  comparisons  are  made  between  United  States  blacks  and  ' 
whites  of  the  same  socioeconomic  status.   This  is  determined  in  terms  of 
schooling,  occupation  and  income,  and  is  definitely  a  measure  of  at  least 
a  part  of  the  environmental  variation  taken  at  value,  on  the  assumption  that 
status  is  truly  a  measure  of  the  total  environment.   This  data  would  indicate 
that  the  I.Q.  difference  is  genetically  determined  (Jensen,  I969).   It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  status  of  blacks  and  whites  can  be  compared.   The 
very  existence  of  a  racial  stratification  correlated  with  a  relative  socio- 
economic deprivation  makes  the  conparison  suspect. 

Black  schools  are  well  known  to  be  generally  less  adequate  than  white 
schools,  to  the  extent  that  an  equal  number  of  years  of  schooling  certainly 
does  not  mean  equal  educational  attainment. 

Jensen  has  suggested  other  arguments  in  defense  of  his  thesis  that 
the  average  I.Q.  difference  between  blacks  and  whites  is  entirely  genetic  or 
mostly  so,  and  thus  he  has  challenged  readers  of  his  papers  in  the  Harvard 
Educational  Review  {I969).   To  consider  them,  one  of  his  arguments  is  a  set 
of  data  on  blacks  that  is  quite  similar  to  those  that  have  been  cited  for 
whites.   It  shows  the  line  of  regression  of  I.Q.  or  related  measurements 
is  a  function  of  the  social  class  of  the  parents. 

The  only  conclusion  one  can  draw  is  that  among  blacks,  the  inheritance 
of  I.Q.  is  suspect.   No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  data  concerning 
environmental  differences  between  blacks  and  whites  that  affect  I.Q. 
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Jensen  also  discusses  differences  between  the  races  in  rates  of  early 
motor  development,  and  in  other  developmental  rates  which  are  believed  to 
be  correlated  with  I.Q. 

The  argument  must,  by  implication,  be  that  developmental  rates  are 
determined  mostly  by  genetic  factors.   Environmental  influences  on  such  rates 
are  widely  recognized,  so  that  this  information  does  not  help  to  clarify  the 
situation  concerning  I.Q.   Moreover,  Jensen  makes  the  statement  based  on  the 
well  known  Coleman  Report ,  that  American  Indians,  in  spite  of  poor  schooling, 
do  not  show  the  same  I.Q.  gap  as  blacks.   According  to  the  Coleman  Report, 
American  Indians  typically  go  to  schools  where  whites  are  in  the  majority 
which  is  not  the  case  for  most  of  the  schools  attended  by  black  children. 

The  actual  differences  between  whites  and  Indians  may  be  greater 
because  the  sample  may  not  have  adequately  represented  the  TO  to  80  percent 
of  American  Indians  who  live  on  reservations.   The  differences  between  Tn-li^ns, 
blacks  and  whites  are  clearly  no  easier  to  assess  than  those  between  blacks 
and  whites  (Coleman ,196? ) • 

Jensen  states  that  because  the  gene  pools  of  whites  and  blacks  are 
known  to  differ  and  these  genetic  differences  are  manifested  in  virtually  every 
anatomical,  physiological  and  biochemical  comparison  one  can  make  between 
representative  samples  of  identifiable  racial  groups,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  brain  should  be  exempt  from  this  generalization  (Jensen  ,1969 ) ■ 

Most  geneticists  believe  with  certainty  that  there  is  not  a  priority 
reason  why  genes  affecting  I.Q.,  which  differ  in  the  gene  pools  of  blacks 
and  whites,  should  be  such  on  the  average  that  whites  have  significantly  more 
genes  increasing  I.Q.  than  blacks  do. 

Contrary  to  their  belief,  one  should  expect  -  assuming  that  there  has 
been  no  tendency  for  high  I.Q.  genes  to  accumulate  by  selection  in  one  race 
or  the  other,  that  the  more  polymorphic  genes  there  are  that  affect  I.Q.  and 
that  differ  in  frequency  in  blacks  and  whites,  the  less  likely  it  is  that 
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there  is  an  average  genetic  difference  in  I.Q.  between  the  races.   The  same 
argument  applies  to  the  differences  between  any  two  racial  groups. 

Since  natural  selection  is  the  principal  agent  of  the  genetic  change, 
is  it  possible  that  this  force  has  produced  a  significant  I.Q.  difference 
between  American  blacks  and  whites? 

Using  the  simple  theory  with  which  plant  and  animal  breeders  predict 
responses  to  artificial  selection,  one  can  make  a  rough  guess  at  the  amount 
of  selection  that  would  have  been  needed  to  result  in  a  difference  of  about 
fifteen  I.Q.  points,  such  as  exist  between  blacks  and  whites. 

The  calculation  is  based  on  three  assumptions:  that  there  was  no  initial 
difference  in  I.Q.  between  Africans  and  Caucasians;  that  the  heritability  of 
I.Q.  in  the  narrow  sense  is  about  fifty  percent;  and  that  the  divergence 
of  Black  American  from  Africans  started  with  slavery  about  200  years,  or 
seven  generations  ago.   This  would  imply  a  mean  change  in  I.Q.  of  about  two 
points  per  generation. 

The  predictions  of  the  theory  are  that  this  rate  of  change  cuold  be 
achieved  by  complete  elimination  from  reproduction  of  about  15  percent  of 
most  intelligent  individuals  in  each  generation.   There  is  certainly  no  good 
basis  for  assuming  such  a  level  of  selection  against  I.Q.  existed  during  the 
period  of  slavery. 

It  would  appear  that  none  of  the  above  arguments  gives  any  support  to 
Jensen's  conclusion.   The  only  observation  that  could  prove  his  thesis  would 
be  to  compare  an  adequate  sample  of  black  and  white  children  brought  up  in 
strictly  comparable   eiivironments  (Jarvik,  1972).   This  seems  practically 
impossible  to  achieve  today. 

What  can  be  said  concerning  environmental  differences  that  are  known 
or  suspected  to  affect  I.Q.?   First  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  spite  of 
high  I.  Q. ,  heritability  estimates,  the  mean  intranair  I.Q.  difference  found 
by  Horatig  H.  Newman  and  his  co-workers  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (Newman 
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1970)  between  monozygotic  twins  reo.red  apart  was  .8,  and  the  range  was  from 
.2^.   Therefore,  even  within  the  white  population  there  is  substantial 
environmental  variation  in  I.Q.  (Newman,  1970). 

The  following  known  environmental  effects  are  also  worth  mentioning  as 
postulated  by  Newman  and  his  cohorts. 

(1)  There  is  a  systematic  difference  of  as  much  as  five  I.Q.  points 
between  twins  and  non-twins,  irrespective  of  S.E.S.  rating,  and  other 
variables . 

(2)  Studies  of  the  effects  of  protein  deficient  diets  administered 
to  female  rats  before  and  during  pregnancy  conducted  by  Stephen  Zemenhof 
and  his  co-workers  at  the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles  have 
shown  a  substantial  reduction  in  total  brain  D.N. A.  content  of  the  off- 
spring and  hence  presumably  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  brain  cells.   The 
reductions  were  correlated  with  behavioral  deficiencies  and  in  man  could  be 
the  basis  for  substantial  I.Q.  differences.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
many  areas  the  poor  S.E.S.  conditions  of  blacks  are  correlated  with  dietary 
dificiency  (Zemenhof,  1969). 

(3)  The  very  early  home  environment  has  long  been  thought  to  be  of 
substantial  importance  for  intellectual  development.   There  are  clear  cut 
data  that  demonstrate  the  detrimental  effects  of  severe  early  sensory  depri- 
vation and  its  effect  on  I.Q.  (Zamenhof,  1969). 

In  his  Harvard  Educational  Review  article,  Jensen  chooses  to  minimize 
environmental  effects  such  as- these.   Most  psychologists  agree  that  there 
is  no  evidence  against  the  notion  that  such  influences,  among  other  environ- 
mental factors  of  which  many  doubtless  remain  to  be  discovered,  could  explain 
essentially  all  the  differences  in  I.Q.  between  blacks  and  whites. 

Many  psychologists  do  not  by  any  means  exclude  the  possibility  that 
there  could  be  a  genetic  component  in  the  mean  difference  in  I.Q.  between 
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races.   They  simply  mean  that  current  data  is  inadequate  to  resolve  this 
question  in  either  direction. 

The  only  studies  to  the  approach  applicable  to  the  study  of  I.Q. 
difference  between  the  races  is  that  of  working  with  black  children  adopted 
into  white  homes  and  vice-versa,  and  also  the  study  of  twins  reared  apart. 

The  adoptions  would  have  to  be  at  an  early  age  to  be  sure  of  taking 
into  account  any  possible  effects  of  the  early  home  environment. 

The  I.Q.  of  blacks  adopted  into  white  homes  would  also  have  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  white  children  adopted  into  comparable  white  homes. 

It  is  questionable  whether  or  not  such  studies  could  be  done  in  a 
reasonably  controlled  way  at  the  present  time.   Even  if  they  could,  they 
would  not  remove  the  effects  of  prejudice  directed  towards  black  people. 

In  accepting  Jensen's  conclusions  regarding  the  reality  of  two  groups 
of  mental  ability  —  Level  I  and  Level  II;  one  must  be  careful  to  guard 
against  over  simplification.   Jensen  himself  notes  that  the  relationship 
between  Level  I  and  Level  II  mental  abilities  may  be  that  of  two  extremes 
on  a  continum  (Jensen,  I969).   This  point  should  be  stressed  and  the  trap 
of  viewing  these  as  discrete  entities  should  be  avoided. 

Following  publication  of  Jensen's  conclusions,  numerous  critics  at- 
tacked specific  aspects  of  the  individual  studies  cited  by  Jensen  which  failed 
to  identify  a  major  common  source  of  error  which  would  invalidate  the  overall 
consensus  of  the  evidence  when  all  of  these  studies  are  weighed  together. 
Thus,  Jensen's  basic  conclusion  that  a  major  proportion  of  the  variance  of  I.Q. 
scores   cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  measured  variance  in  environment  seems 
believable . 

Jensen  argues  that  instruction  should  be  geared  to  the  nature  of  the 
learned  mental  ability  and  notes  the  need  for  continuing  the  aptitude  treat- 
ment interaction  research  which  has  appeared  in  recent  years.   While  data 
has  not  yet  emerged  from  this  type  of  research,  one  can  at  least  predict  a 
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high  probability  for  increasing  the  match  between  learning  and  teaching  styles 
on  the  basis  of  Jensen's  Level  I  and  Level  II  distinction.   Thus,  in  effect, 
children  whose  I.Q.'s  fall  in  the  TO  -  90  range  on  tests  with  substantial 
G  Factor  loadings  are  probably  lacking  Level  II  abilities  but  functioning 
quite  normally  in  Level  I  abilities (Jensen' s  data  suggest  that  this  is 
primarily  true  for  lower  S.E.S.  children  within  this  I.Q.  range).   For  such 
students  Jensen  suggests  that  the  probability  of  student  success  can  be 
maximized  through  the  use  of  instructional  procedures  which  require  Level  I 
(associative)  rather  than  Level  II  mental  processes  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 
For  example,  one  could  facilitate  success  in  arithmetic  for  a  Level  I  child  by 
teaching  more  traditional  algorithms  and  rote  fact  tables,  rather  than  using 
the  more  abstract  modern  math  procedures  currently  so  popular.   To  maximize 
the  potential  of  a  child  with  an  above  average  I.Q.,  one  would  stress  Level  II 
functions  in  designing  instructional  programs.  ■ 

While  this  type  of  aptitude  treatment  matching  appears  to  be  highly 
sound  educational  practice,  there  is  a  very  real  social  ethical  danger  in 
such  a  practice.   Specifically,  one  may  very  reasonably  argue  that  such 
policies  would  solidify  a  form  of  educational  caste  system  in  which  child- 
ren with  lower  I.Q.'s  and/or  S.E.S.  backgrounds  would  be  channeled  into  a 
Level  I  education  which  would  not  offer  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  Level  II  processes  essential  to  success  in  higher  education,  as  well  as 
in  the  higher  status  professional  occupations. 
SEPARATED  IDENTICAL  TWIN  STUDIES 

This  writer  will  continue  with  a  review  that  deals  with  the  best  known  evi- 
dence supporting  the  idea  that  I.Q.  scores  are  inherited  by  reviewing  studies 
and  observations  made  on  separated  identical  twins.   That  evidence  seems 
especially  powerful,  because  it  is  based  on  fewer  and  simpler  arbitrary 
assumptions  than  must  be  made  to  interpret  other  forms  of  data. 
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There  are  two  very  different  types  of  twins.   When  a  single  sperm 
fertilizes  a  single  ovum,  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  different  individ- 
uals develop.   These  individuals  are  identical  or  monozygotic  (MZ)  twins, 
and  they  presumably  have  identical  genes. 

The  other  type  of  twin  pair  occurs  when  two  different  sperm  fertilize 
two  different  ova  at  ahout  the  same  time.   The  mother  will  then  bear  two 
different  individuals,  known  as  fraternal,  or  dizygotic  (DZ)  twins  (Hirsch, 

1930). 

The  MZ  twin  pairs  seem  uniquely  equipped  to  serve  as  subjects  in  ex- 
periments concerned  with  heredity.   They  are  the  only  paired  twins  who 
exist  with  identical  genes.   To  experiment  upon  heredity,  it  would  be  logical, 
though  immoral,  to  deliberately  subject  members  of  a  MZ  twin  pair  to  vastly 
different  environments.   We  would  then  expect  that  if  a  trait  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  environment,  the  twins  would  not  be  much  alike  for  that  trait. 

The  heritability  of  a  trait  is  defined  as  the  proportion  of  the  total 
variance  in  that  trait  attributable  to  genetic  factors  in  a  particular  pop- 
ulation at  a  particular  point  in  time.   The  heritability,  like  the  correlation 
coefficient,  can  vary  between  .00  and  1.00.   The  interclass  I.Q.  correlation 
of  separated  -MZ  twin  pairs  would  in  fact  be  an  estimate  of  the  heritability 
of  I.Q.  if  some  key  assumptions  are  made.   First,  the  twins  would  have  to  be 
a  representative  sample,  genetically,  of  the  population  in  which  we  are 
interested.   Then,  the  range  of  environment  to  which  the  twins  have  been 
exposed  would  have  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  range  of  environmental 
variation  in  the  population.   Third,  there  must  be  no  tendency  for  the  environ- 
ments in  which  twin  pair's  members  were  reared  to  be  systematically  correlated. 

There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  these  assumptions  hold  for  any  of 
the  studies  that  have  been  made  of  separated  twins.   The  results  of  these 
studies  are  nevertheless  of  great  interest,  even  if  the  observed  I.Q.  corr- 

elation  cannot  be  used  to  estimate  precisely  I.Q.  heritability. 
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There  have  been  only  four  statistically  analyzed  studies  of  separated 
MZ  twins,  and  the  basic  data  reported  by  their  authors  are  conveyed  in 
Table  I. 

Table  I 
I.Q.  Correlations  in  Four  Studies  of  Separated  MZ  Twins 


]tudy  Test  Correlation  Pair 


Burt  Individual  Test  .86  53 

Shields  Dominoes  -77  37 

Newman  Study  Stanford-Binet  .67  19 

Juel  Nielsen  Weschler    ^  .62  12 


This  paper  will  now  review  in  detail  the  four  statistical  studies  before 
mentioned,  and  the  implications  that  each  has  played  in  the  literature. 

Probably  the  most  influential  of  the  four  studies  have  been  those  of 
the  late  Sir  Cyril  Burt  (1971).   The  19^+3  paper,  among  many  other  findings, 
reported  a  correlation  of  .32  between  children's  intelligence  and  economic 
status  (Burt,  19^3).   There  was  no  clear  indication  of  how  intelligence  had 
been  measured.   The  correlation  was  said  to  be  based  on  a  composite  group  of 
3U3  cases,  chosen  so  that  several  proportions  in  each  category  should  corres- 
pond with  those  in  the  population  at  large  (Burt,  19^3).   Parenthetically, 
the  mean  I.Q.  of  children  of  higher  professionals  was  given  as  120.3.   That  is 
very  peculiar,  since  as  Burt  l^ter  indicated  in  I96I,  three-tenths  of  a 
composite  sample,  only  one  child  of  a  higher  professional  should  have  been 
reported  or  included.   The  actual  numbers  of  children  on  which  mean  I.Q.'s 
for  categories  were  based  were  not  provided  by  Burt  (Burt,  19^3). 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  Burt  carefully  distinguished  economic 
status,  which  he  had  measured,  from  cultural  status.   This  paper  noted  that 
investigators,  unlike  Burt,  had  correlated  intelligence  with  cultural  status 
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rather  than  economic  status.   The  very  same  survey  was  later  cited  hy  Burt 
and  Howard  in  1956. 

The  class  biases  in  the  Burt  remarks  might  conveivably  have  affected 
the  way  in  which  he  collected  and  analyzed  his  I.Q.  data.   The  conclusion 
seems  not  to  require  further  documentation,  which  exists  in  abundance.   The 
absence  of  procedural  description  in  Burt's  report  vitiates  their  scientific 
utility. 

Frequent  arithmetical  inconsistencies  and  mutually  contradictory  des- 
criptions cast  doubt  upon  the  entire  body  of  his  later  work.   The  marvelous 
consistency  of  his  data  supporting  the  hereditarian  position  often  taxes 
credibility,  and  on  analysis,  the  data  are  found  to  contain  implausible 
effects  consistent  with  an  effort  to  prove  the  hereditarian  case. 

The  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided;  the  numbers  left  behind  by  Professor 
Burt  are  simply  not  worthy  of  current  scientific  attention.   This  writer  shall 
pass  on  to  more  serious  work. 
The  Shields  Study 

The  second  large  scale  study  of  separated  MZ ' s  was  reported  by  Shields  in 
1962  (Shields,  I962)   That  study,  like  Burt's,  was  constructed  in  England, 
'[he  Shields  Study  presents  detailed  case  studies  of  each  twin,  together  with 
raw  data. 

The  studies  make  possible  a  type  of  analysis  that  cannot  be  performed 
on  Burt's  unfortunate,  mislaid  data.   The  Shields  Studies,  in  some  respect, 
seem  even  more  supportive  of  a  strong  hereditarian  position  than  does  Burt's. 
For  37  pairs  of  separated  MZ ' s ,  Shields  reported  a  total  intelligence  score 
correlation  of  .77.   The  same  tests  given  to  3^  pairs  of  normal,  nonseparated 
MZ's  produced  a  correlation  of  only  .76.   Finally,  for  7  pairs  of  DZ  twins, 
the  correlation  was  .51-   There  thus  seemed  to  be  no  effect  of  separation  on 
genetically  identical  individuals. 

The  moderate  correlation  of  DZ  twins,  virtually  identical  to  that 
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normally  found  for  ordinary  siblings,  confirmed  the  importance  of  genetical 
factors  for  intelligence  (Shields,  1962). 

The  intelligence  tests  used  by  Shields  posed  some  problems.   There 
were  two  separate  tests:  one  test,  the  Dominoes,  a  20  minuite  nonverbal 
test  which  had  been  employed  in  the  British  Army,  had  no  standardization 
data  for  female  civilians  who  make  up  two-thirds  of  Shield's  sample  (Shield, 
1962). 

The  median  age  of  the  separated  MZ ' s  was  Uo,  with  a  range  from  8  to  59, 
and  there  is  no  data  concerning  age  effects  on  the  Dominoes  test  for  the  twins 
reared  together,  although  this  is  not  the  case  for  the  twins  reared  apart 
(Shields,  I962). 

Do  the  twins  tested  by  the  same  psychologist  resemble  one  another  more 
than  the  twins  tested  by  different  psychologists?   This  question  is  a  way  of 
asking  whether  the  theoretical  prediction  of  the  examiner  might  unconsciously 
bias  his  administration  and/or  scoring  of  the  tests  so  as  to  maximize  the 
resemblance  of  the  twins.   The  standard  procedure  in  the  study  of  separated 
twins  has  been  for  the  same  examiner  to  test  both  twins,  and  the  identical 
data  provided  by  the  Shields  appendix  are  thus  unique  in  this  matter. 

For  the  five  pairs  tested  by  different  psychologists,  the  mean  difference 
in  total  intelligence  score  between  the  twins  was  22. U.   For  the  35  pairs 
tested  by  Shields,  the  mean  score  difference  was  only  8.5  (Shields,  1962). 
These  two  figures,  despite  the  very  small  size  of  one  sample,  differ 
to  a  significant  degree  statistically.   The  intelligence  correlation  for  the 
small  sample  was  a  mere  .11,  compared  with  .8U    for  the  sample  tested  ex- 
clusively by  Shields.   These  two  intraclass  correlation  coefficients  differ 
significantly.   Though  this  effect  is  suggested  by  the  vocabulary  data,  it 
occurs  primarily  in  the  Dominoes  test.   For  that  test,  the  correlation  among 
twins  tested  independently  was  .27;  for  twins  tested  by  Shields,  it  was  .82. 
The  probability  of  so  large  a  discrepancy  arising  by  chance,  even  with  small 
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samples,  is  less  than  .25.   There  is  clearly  a  strong  suggestion  that 
unconscious  experimenter  expectations  may  have  influenced  the  results. 

We  have  incomparably  more  information  about  Shield's  twins  than 
about  Burt's  twins.   We  know  that  Shields'  twins  were  volunteers  responding 
to  a  television  appeal,  and  we  know  their  sexes  and  ages.   We  have  seen  no 
analogous  information  from  Burt,  who  has  informed  us  only  that  his  twins 
were  separated  before  six  months  of  age.   The  Shield's  data  has  the  enormous 
merit  of  allowing  the  reader  to  make  his  own  judgements. 

The  Shields  data  demonstrates  powerfully  the  role  of  environment  in 
establishing  I.Q.  dofference  between  genetically  identical  individuals,  even 
when  environmental  differences  seem  relatively  small. 

The  data  provides  no  evidence  damaging  to  the  assumption  that,  with 
uncorrelated  environments,  the  I.Q.  correlations  of  separated  MZ ' s  would  be 
zero.   The  data  strongly  suggests,  that,  in  twin  studies,  experimenter  bias 
may  unconsciously  inflate  correlations.   The  possibility  is  of  course 
expecially  relevant  to  Burt's  procedure  of  adjusting  his  assessments. 
The  Newnan,  Freeman,  and  Holzunger  Study 

There  remain  two  smaller  scale  studies  of  separated  MZ ' s  to  which  we  shall 
now  focus  our  attention.   The  only  American  study  reported  was  in  1937  by 
Newman,  Freeman,  and  Holzinger  (1937).   Their  study,  like  Shields',  is 
replete  with  detailed,  raw  numerical  data  and  with  case  histories.   They 
studied  19  pairs  of  separated  MZ ' s ;  12  female  and  7  male.   The  twins  ranged 
in  age  from  11  to  59,  with  a  median  of  26.   They  used  the  19l6  Stanford- 
Binet  test.   That  test  scale  included  scales  for  normal  and  superior  adults, 
but  its  I.Q.  measure  had  been  designed  primarily  for  children  in  the  age 
range  of  five  to  fourteen. 

The  basic  findings  were  an  I.Q.  correlation  of  .67  for  separated  MZ 
twins.   They  also  reported  correlations  of  .91  for  50  pairs  of  MZ ' s  reared 
together,  and  .6U  for  50  pairs  of  DZ  twins  reared  together. 
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The  separated  twins  collected  by  this  study  sample,  in  short,  were 
deliberately  selected  to  be  very  much  like  one  another,  and  quite  clearly, 
the  data  pooled  by  Professor  Jensen  to  estimate  heritability  of  I.Q.  was 
taken  from  the  English,  Danish,  and  North  American  Caucasian  populations; 
the  numbers  provided  as  valid  for  our  continuing  analysis  shall  be  accepted. 

The  reported  twin  correlation  of  .6?  might,  under  untenable  assumptions 
outlined,  be  taken  as  an  estimate  of  the  heritability  of  I.Q.  in  the  pop- 
ulation.  The  correlation,  at  the  least,  suggests  that  there  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial I.Q.  resemblance  between  genetically  identical  individuals  reared 
in  different  environments  so  that  we  may  assume  that  the  resemblance  is  att- 
ributable to  the  identical  genes  without  regard  to  correlated  environments. 
There  are  a  number  of  observable  effects  in  the  Newman  twin  data  that 
suggest  either  faulty  standardization  of  the  Stanford-Binet ,  or  alternatively, 
that  the  twin  study  and  sample  was  not  drawn  from  the  same  population  as  the 
standardized  sample.   The  Newman  study,  like  those  of  Shields  and  Juel 
Nielsen,  are  preponderantly  based  on  female  twins.   It  should  be  expected,  as 
in  the  Shields  data,  that  the  correlated  environments  of  separated  twins  would 
produce  some  I.Q.  correlation  quite  independent  of  age.   A  reasonable  conclusion 
could  thus  be  drawn  that  the  .6?  correlation  reported  for  the  separated  MZ ' s 
by  the  Newman  study  was  to  some  considerable  extent  inflated  by  age  bias 
(N.F.H.  ,  1967). 

Juel  Nielsen  Study:  Age  and  I.Q. 

The  final  study  of  separated  MZ ' s  was  performed  in  Denmark  by  Juel  Nielsen 
(Nielxen,  I969).   This  study  was  very  small-scale  and  involved  only  12  twin 
pairs.   There  were  nine  female  and  three  male  pairs;  like  the  Shields  and 
N.F.H.  studies,  there  was  a  preponderance  of  women.   In  the  three  studies 
combined,  U6  female  and  25  male  pairs  were  observed,  a  statistically  sign- 
ificant effect.   The  I.Q.  test  employed  by  Juel  Nielsen  was  a  Danish  adapt- 
ation of  the  Weschler  Intelligence  Scale.   The  translated  test,  as  Juel  Nielsen 
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scrupulously  indicated,  had  never  been  standardized  on  a  Danish  population. 

The  study,  like  Shield's  and  Newman's,  contains  detailed  case  histories 
of  the  twins.   The  material,  however,  provides  no  really  quantitative  infor- 
mation about  correlated  environments,  and  the  verbal  descriptions  are  at 
times  strikingly  inconsistent. 

The  I.Q.  data  for  Juel  Nielsen's  twins  seems  to  reflect  the  lack  of 
standardization  of  the  test.   The  mean  I.Q.  of  the  2U  individuals  in  the 
sample  was  a  high  105.5  which  was  considerably  higher  than  that  observed  for 
other  separated  MZ  twins.   The  standard  deviation  was  a  low  9.6.   The  mean 
I.Q.  of  the  males  was  113-2,  compared  to  103.0  for  the  females  —  a  statis- 
tically significant  difference.   The  nine  female  pairs  averaged  52.6  years 
of  of  age,  ranging  from  35  to  72.   The  three  male  pairs  averaged  U8  years 
of  age,  ranging  from  22  to  77-   There  is  a  clear  correlation  between  age 
and  I.Q.  for  the  l8  females  despite  different  tests  being  given  in  different 
countries.   The  correlation  was  a  significant  . 6l .   For  the  six  males,  the 
correlation  was  also  significant  -  .82. 

The  I.Q.  correlation  reported  for  the  entire  sample  provided  by  Juel 
Nielsen  was  .62,  but  that  correlation  has  clearly  been  influenced  by  age 
effects  in  the  V/eschler  test. 

There  are  fragments  of  other  data  that  suggest  that  the  age  -  I.Q. 
confound  is  not  limited  to  a  few  studies  of  separated  twins,  conducted 
with  old  fashioned  or  wholly  unstandardized  I.Q.  rests.   To  test  for  the 
presence  of  this  confounding,  we  require  raw  data  that  provides  both  I.Q. 
scores  and  chronological  ages  of  tested  subjects  (VJillerman  and  Churchill, 
1967).   We  do  not  know  whether  the  strong  age  -  I.Q.  relation  we  have  obser- 
ved in  twin  samples  is  larger  than  the  same  correlation  among  single  twins. 
The  data  seems  to  indicate  that  I.Q.  tests  are  badly  standardized,  or  that 
general  population  norms  do  not  apply  to  twins,  or  that  the  twin  samples 
studied  by  psychologists  are  bizarre,  or  all  three  (Juel  Nielsen,  1967)- 
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The  four  separated  MZ  twin  studies  which  were  reviewed  in  this  paper 
led  Dr.  Jensen  to  conclude  the  following:  the  overall  interclass  correlation 
of  182*4  may  be  interpreted  as  an  upper  bound  estimate  of  the  heritability  of 
I.Q.,  and  the  few  descriptions  of  how  the  data  was  collected  are  mutually 
inconsistent,  as  are  the  descriptions  of  the  tests  employed.   The  "assessments" 
of  I.Q.,  are  tainted  with   subjectivity.   The  utter  failure  to  provide  infor- 
mation about  procedural  detail  can  only  be  described  as  cavalier,  and  there 
should  be  no  science  that  accepts  such  data  as  its  base  (Jensen,  1969). 

The  remaining  three  studies  provide  considerable  information.   The 
degree  to  which  the  environments  of  separated  twins  are  correlated  cannot  be 
imagined  by  reading  secondary  sources,  but  the  case  studies  provided  by  the 
authors  are  rich  in  detail  (Kamin,  1970).   The  Shields  study  provides  clear 
evidence  that  the  degree  of  I.Q.  resemblance  between  separated  twins  is  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  degree  of  resemblance  of  their  envi  r()nnientr< .   The 
study  also  contains  data  suggesting  that  the  theoretical  expectation  of  the 
tester  may  unconsciously  bias  the  I.Q.  measurements  of  twins.   We  have  also 
recognized  another  possible  source  of  bias  in  depending  on  the  twins  themselves 
to  provide  detailed  information  about  the  degree  of  their  separation. 

The  reward  structure  of  the  experimenter  -  subject  relation  may  exert 
strong  pressures  on  the  twins  to  exaggerate  the  degree  of  separation. 

The  Newman  and  Juel  Nielsen  studies  provide  graphic  illustrations  of 
how  the  I.Q.  correlation  between  twins  may  be  spuriously  inflated  by  the 
confounding  of  I.Q.  with  age.   The  correlations  they  report,  even  with  this 
inflation,  and  even  with  correlated  environments  of  the  twins,  are  relatively 
modest  (Kamin,  1970).   One  cannot  guess  with  confidence  from  the  available 
data  what  the  I.Q.  correlation  would  be  among  a  set  of  MZ  twins  who  at  birth, 
had  been  randomly  sprinkled  across  the  full  range  of  environments  provided 
for  the  English,  Danish,  and  North  American  caucasuan  populations. 

To  the  degree  that  the  case  for  a  genetic  influence  on  I.Q.  rests  on 
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the  celebrated  studies  of  separated  twins,  this  writer  can  justifiably  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the  hypothesis  that  I.Q.  is  simply 
not  heritable. 

This  writer  shall  continue  to  deal  with  pronouncements  in  his  search 
for  information  upon  which  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
I.Q.  and  Adoptions:  Studies  of  Adopted  Children 

Sandra  Scarr  Salapatek  and  Richard  A.  Weinberk  came  up  with  a  fascinating 
study  (December,  1973)  in  which  studies  conducted  on  adopted  children  were 
ascertained  to  determine  whether  environment  actually  increased  black  child- 
ren's I.Q.  when  they  were  placed  in  the  homes  of  middle-class  white  American 
families . 

The  children  were  reached  through  the  Minnesota  Open  Door  Society,  and 
the  adoption  unit  of  the  Minnesota  State  Department  oT  Public  Welfare. 

A  team  of  interviewers  visited  each  family  twice  and  gave  every  member 
over  the  age  of  four  an  I.Q.  test:   the  Stanford-Binet  for  four  to  eight 
year  olds,  the  Weschler  Intelligence  Scale  for  children  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years  old,  and  the  Weschler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  for  children  over  six- 
teen and  their  parents. 

The  tests  were  administered  by  an  experienced  psychometrician  who  was 
unaware  of  the  children's  race  or  adoptive  status.   The  parents  were  inter- 
viewed about  the  family's  life  style,  the  circumstances  of  the  adoption, 
and  their  experiences  in  raising  children  of  different  races. 

The  average  number  of  children  in  the  family  was  four,  with  a  range 
from  one  to  fourteen.   The  parents  tended  to  be  professionals  with  college 
degrees . 

Of  the  321  children  in  the  study,  IU5  were  natural  and  179  were  adopted: 
130  of  the  adoptees  were  black  and  U6  either  white,  Asian,  or  American  Indian 
Among  the  black  children,  22  percent  had  two  black  parents,  52  per  cent  had 
one  black  and  one  white  parent ,  and  26  per  cent  had  one  black  parent  and  a 
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parent  of  unknown  or  Asian  ancestry. 

It  was  found  that  the  typical  adopted  child  in  these  families  of  any 
race  scored  above  the  national  average  on  a  standard  I.Q.  test.   The  white 
adopted  children  who  found  families  earlier  than  any  other  group  scored  111 
on  the  average;  the  black  adopted  children  got  I.Q.  scores  averaging  106; 
snd  the  Asian  and  Indian  children  who  were  adopted  later  than  any  other  group, 
and  more  of  whom  had  lived  longer  in  impersonal  institutions,  scored  at  the 
national  average  of  100. 

If  the  black  adopted  children  had  been  reared  by  their  natural  parents, 
we  would  expect  their  I.Q.  scores  to  average  about  90  (Salapatek,  1973). 

The  black  adopted  children,  however,  scored  well  above  the  national 
averages  of  both  blacks  and  whites,  especially  if  they  were  adopted  early  in 
life.   In  fact,  according  to  this  study,  the  lowest  score  of  an  early  adapted 
black  child  was  .86,  which  was  close  to  the  average  for  all  black  children  in 
the  nation.  _       -■■ 

When  we  compare  black  and  white  adoptees,  it  seems  that  the  white  child 
still  has  an  I.Q.  advantage  -  111  to  l60.   However,  black  children  had  lived 
with  their  adoptive  families  for  fewer  years  than  the  white  children,  and  were 
adopted  at  a  much  younger  age  when  they  were  tested.   Adoption  at  an  early  age 
increased  the  scores  of  black  children  to  an  average  of  110. 

This  study  also  found  that  black  adoptees  did  better  in  school,  and  had 
a  heavy  criterion  of  intellectual  achievement . 

In  reading  and  math,  they  scored  in  the  55th  percentile;  in  comparison, 
the  average  ranking  for  all  black  children  in  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  area  is 
the  15th  percentile. 

The  parents  were  a  particularly  bright  group,  with  an  average  I.Q.  of 
121  for  the  fathers,  and  II8  for  the  mothers.   That  is  reflected  in  their  high 
levels  of  education. 

The  natural  parents,  who  lived  in  such  enriched  environments  since  ■* 
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their  birth,  scored  above  the  adopted  children  and  slightly  below  the 
parents . 

To  answer  the  genetic  argiunent  that  blacks  have  lower  I.Q.  scores  than 
whites  because  of  their  African  ancestry,  Salapatek  and  Weirberk  compared  the 
I.Q.  scores  of  children  who  had  one  black  parent  with  those  who  had  two. 
The  29  children  of  two  black  parents  got  an  average  score  of  97,  while  the 
63  children  with  only  one  black  parent  scored  109-   The  children  who  had  two 
black  parents  were  significantly  older  when  they  were  adopted,  had  been  in 
their  new  homes  a  shorter  time  when  they  were  tested,  and  had  more  placements 
before  being  adopted. 

Further,  their  black  natural  mothers  had  less  education  than  the  white 
natural  mothers,  and  they  probably  underwent  more  risks  during  pregnancy. 
Then  intelligence  is,  at  least  as  measured  by  I.Q.  tests,  a  result  of  both 
environment  and  genetics;  but  according  to  Scarr  Salapatek,  the  overall  study 
was  one  which  favored  the  strength  of  environmental  factors.   Children  whose 
natural  parents  had  relatively  little  education  and  presumably  below  average 
I.Q  can  do  extremely  well  if  they  grow  up  in  enriched  surroundings. 

If  a  different  environment  can  cause  the  I.Q.  scores  of  black  children 
to  shift  from  a  norm  of  90  or  95  to  110,  then  the  views  advanced  by  the  genetic 
determinists  cannot  account  for  the  current  I.Q.  gap  between  blacks  and  whites. 

This  study  does  not  rule  out  genetic  contributions  to  intelligence,  but 
it  does  demonstrate  that  a  massive  environmental  change  can  increase  black 
I.Q.  sco2-es  to  an  average  -  above  average  level  (Salaptek,  1973). 
Skodak  and  Skeels  19*49  Study 

Probably  the  most  widely  cited  single  study  was  the  standardized  study 
done  by  Skodak  and  Skeels.   The  study  presented  I.Q.  data  for  63  adopted 
children  and  their  biological  mothers.   The  correlation  was  a  .kk   when  the 
children  were  tested  at  an  average  age  of  about  13.   The  children  had  been 
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placed  in  adoptive  homes  before  they  were  six  months  of  age.   The  correlation 
had  been  literally  .00  when  the  same  children  were  tested  at  an  average  age 
of  about  two,  but  it  became  statistically  significant  when  tests  were  given  at 
the  age  of  about  four  (Skeels,  19^+9  )• 

Though  data  on  the  I.Q.  correlation  between  adopted  children  and  their 
biological  mothers  is  very  rare,  the  Skodak  and  Skeels  study  does  not  stand 
alone.   There  was  one  study  reported  by  Snuge ,  19^*9,  that  reports  the 
same  data.   The  correlation  in  the  Snyge  study  was  an  insignificant  .12. 
The  Snyge  study,  like  that  of  Skodak  and  Skeels,  employed  the  Stanford- 
Binet  Test. 

The  Skodak  and  Skeels  study  provides  data  from  which  the  magnitude  of 
selective  placement  can  be  estimated. 
Freeman,  Holzinger  and  Mitchell  Study,  1928 

In  this  study  the  Stanford-Binet  was  administered  to  a  main  group  of  UOI 
children  living  in  foster  homes,  and  Otis  Intelligence  Test  was  administered 
to  many  of  the  foster  parents. 

The  main  findings  in  this  study  included  all  of  the  following:  the 
I.Q's  of  UOl  foster  children  were  significantly  correlated  at  . U8  with  the 
ratings  of  foster  homes.   For  smaller  samples,  the  children's  I.Q's  were 
also  correlated  significantly  with  the  I.Q's  of  the  foster  parents;   .37 
in  the  case  of  fathers,  and  .28  in  the  case  of  mothers.   The  child's  I.Q.  was 
significantly  correlated  .U2  with  the  foster  parents'  education. 

These  results  on  the,  surface  share  a  powerful  role  for  the  environment; 
the  correlations  reported  for  foster  children  approximate  those  characteris- 
tically reported  for  normal  children. 

According  to  Kamin  (1937)  this  review  of  the  adopted  children  studies 
had  produced  no  unambiguous  evidence  that  supports  the  idea  that  I.Q.  is  to 
any  degree  inherited.   The  comparison  of  correlations  across  adoptive  and 
natural  families  has  no  theoretical  point  unless  relevant  aspects  of  familial 
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environments  have  been  matched  for  both  means  and  variance. 

This  review  does  suggest  some  possible  studies  that  could  produce 
less  ambiguous  data.   The  existence  of  adoptive  families  that  contain  both 
natural  and  adopted  children  provides  an  obvious  opportunity  and  a  large 
scale,  well-controlled  study  of  such  families  that  might  be  revealing. 

The  prevelance  of  divorce  suggests  other  research  opportunities. 
From  a  genetic  standpoint,  there  is  no  reason  why,  on  a  general  I.Q.  test, 
a  child  should  resemble  one  parent  more  than  the  other.   The  fact  that  par- 
ents' I.Q's  differ  from  each  other  may  place  a  limit  on  the  discrepancy  that 
could  be  obtained  between  the  child's  correlations  with  the  two  parents;  but 
the  result  of  a  large  scale  study  could  be  suggestive. 

The  greater  the  discrepancy,  the  more  embarrasing  the  result  would  be 
for  a  genetic  theory  of  I.Q.   The  above  studies  must  be  viewed  with  a  keen 
and  careful  understanding  before  conclusions  can  be  drawn  on  what  is  being 
concluded  by  the  authors  in  the  particular  studies  as  outlined  above.   More 
data  must  be  analyzed  before  a  pro  or  con  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  a  result 
of  the  literature  search. 

Perhaps  we  should  begin  to  draw  specific  conclusions  on  the  overall 
analysis  of  this  literature  research  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  writer 
himself,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  have  made  major  contributions 
in  this  field  of  study.   Thus  far  we  have  analyzed  and  drawn  conclusions  on 
the  major  pieces  of  work  as  postulated  in  the  field  of  I.Q.  testing. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  far  more  is  available  that  we  could 
use  as  a  resource;  but  for  the  moment,  at  least,  we  have  evidence  that  the 
black-white  I.Q.  gap  is  neither  inevitable  nor  unchangable.   The  question 
appears  to  be  what  do  psychometrists  and  psychologists  intend  to  do  about 
the  problem? 

The  debate  over  the  relative  importance  of  genetic  and  environmental 
factors  in  determining  intelligence  has  been  heated  and  sometimes  acrimonious, 
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but  conclusive  evidence  has  proved  elusive.   The  new  studies  suggest,  however, 
that  while  genetic  factors  may  influence  the  development  and  expression  of 
intelligence,  the  extent  of  this  influence  depends  upon  the  environment  in 
which  a  child  is  raised. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  as  Arthur  Whimbey  points  out,  that 
children  do  come  to  school  with  varying  I.Q's.   Many  researchers  who  have 
developed  programs  for  training  intelligence  typically  have  begun  with  an 
analysis  of  the  errors  and  thinking  difficulties  of  students  with  low 
academic  aptitude  (Whimbey,  197^)-   Carl  Beriter  and  Siegfried  Engelmann's 
book.  Teaching  Disadvantaged  Children  in  the  Preschool,  197^  analyzes  the 
lack  of  scholastic  readiness  that  slum  youngsters  bring  to  elementary  school, 
which  in  turn,  is  responsible  for  their  spiraling  deficiencies  in  reading 
and  arithmitic  as  they  advance  through  the  grades.   Many  children  should  be 
taught  by  the  schools  how  to  comprehend,  analyze,  and  integrate  academic  and 
technical  materials. 

Appropriate  learning-instructional  methods  are  being  developed  and 
tested  in  a  number  of  experimental  programs.   When  palced  into  the  entire 
educational  system,  these  methods  may  give  a^ 1  children  an  equal  change 
for  academic  and  professional  success,  irrespective  of  social  class  and 
home  background.. 

Summary,  Conclusions,  and  Personal  Reactions 

This  writer  has  not  attempted  to  analyze,  synthesize,  and  react  to  all  of 
the  areas  centering  around  environment  and  heridity  and  its  effects  on  I.Q. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  this  piece  of  work  will  gain  some  understand- 
ing as  to  the  type  of  literature  that  is  being  postulated  in  this  scientific 
area,  and  with  that  understanding,  this  writer  shall  now  analyze  what  has 
been  said  and  written.. 

Dr.  Arthur  Jensen  has  made  basic  pronouncements  concerning  the  herit- 
ability  of  intelligence.   This  has  been  done  through  empirical  analysis  of 
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data  based  on  numerous  studies  which  he  and  his  advocates  have  collected  and 
constructed  to  qualify  the  claim  that  the  heritability  of  I.Q.  is  close  to 
.80,  meaning  that  .80  percent  of  variance  is  attributable  to  non-genetic 
differences . 

Jensen  has  reviewed  studies  that  indicate  that  under  conditions  as 
equal  and  comparable  as  can  be  expected  in  this  country,  black  students 
almost  invariably  show  a  much  lower  mean  I.Q  than  white  students. 

Even  if  environmental  conditions  are  improved  and  made  more  alike  for 
all  people,  the  idea  has  been  postulated  that  the  average  level  of  intelli- 
gence for  the  given  population  will  invariably  show  increases;  but  the  I.Q. 
differences  among  individual  persons  will  be  slightly  reduced,  which 
supposedly  indicates  that  the  differences  which  remain  will  basically  be  due 
to  genetic  factors. 

In  reviewing  Jensen's  literature,  probably  the  most  explosive  of 
his  statements  concerns  the  relationship  of  learning  ability  to  racial 
differences  between  groups  in  associative  learning  ability.   Jensen  suggests 
that  research  should  be  directed  at  delineating  these  and  other  types  of  abil- 
ities, and, at  discovering  how  the  particular  strengths  in  each  individual 
pattern  of  abilities  can  be  most  effectively  brought  to  bear  on  school 
learning  and  on  the  attainment  of  occupational  skills. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  valid  conclusions  concerning  Jensen's 
work;  the  differences  between  blacks  and  whites  are  vast,  and  it  has  been 
felt  by  critics  of  Jensen  that  he  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  history 
of  black  America,  its  isolation,  demography,  culture,  and  basic  lifestyles 
as  they  affect  I.Q. 

For  the  academic  community  to  fully  accept  what  Jensen  has  said,  there 
are  certain  prescribed  conditions  that  must  be  met,  as  well  as  unanswered 
questions  concerning  the  sheer  validity  of  his  test,  many  of  which  shall  be 
dealt  with  in  this  writer's  conclusion. 


(1)  There  would  have  to  be  an  assessment  of  the  intellectual  quality 
of  each  environmental  variable  within  one's  lying  arena  to  establish  and 
determine  the  overall  effect  that  environment  has  on  I.Q. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  intelligence  tests  have  been 
standardized,  and  blacks  and  whites,  for  the  most  part,  grow  up  in  quite 
different  experiences;  testing  would  have  to  be  constructed  so  as  not  to 
bias  itself  towards  one  culture  more  so  than  another,  which,  at  this  point, 
it  has  not  done.   The  whole  issue  of  estimating  black  intelligence  is  com- 
plicated by  the  question  of  whether  the  tests  are  appropriate  and  whether  the 
the  data  obtained  by  white  testers  represents  an  unbiased  measure  of  I.Q. 

(3)  It  has  been  noted  by  Willerman  in  1970,  that  children  born  of 
interracial  marriages  have  a  higher  I.Q.  if  the  mother  is  white,  more  so  than 
if  she  is  black.   This  would  suggest  a  maternal  environmental  effect  rather 
than  a  genetic  effect.  -  ■ 

ih)      Estimates  of  the  heritability  of  intelligence  differ,  depending 
upon  the  assumption  one  makes.   Jensen  estimates  the  heritability  coefficient 
to  be  .80,  but  other  investigators  find  heritability  coefficients  as  low  as 
.35.   The  lower  estimates  assume  that  more  of  the  variance  is  attributable  to 
a  genetic  environment  interaction,  which  in  many  individuals'  opinions,  does 
damage  to  Jensen's  standard  suppositions  concerning  the  heritability  coeffi- 
cient . 

(5)   William  F.  Brazziel,  in  his  Letter  From  the  South,  has  pointed  out 
Jensen's  inconsistency  in, that  he  fails  to  follow  a  definite  line  of  reasoning 
regarding  the  separation  of  gene' linkage  and  pre-post-natal  ravages  of  protein 
malnutrition  (Brazziel,  1969). 

Jensen  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  black  infant  mortality 
rate  as  a  factor  in  black  infant  supremacy  on  the  motoric  area  of  the  Bayley 
scales.   This  rate  is  three  times  that  of  white  infants.   Black  children  must 
literally  undergo  a  survival  of  the  fittest  test  be  born,  once  conceived, 
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and  to  stay  alive. 

Jensen  failed  to  consider  the  learning  styles  of  black  parents  and 
the  origins  of  these  learning  styles  when  he  made  white-black  comparisons  on 
associative  and  problem  solving  learning. 

These  questions  and  pronouncements  have  not  been  considered  by  Jensen 
and  his  advocates,  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  accept  fully  the 
suppositions  that  he  offers. 

Psychologists  and  sociologists  have  known  for  years  that  if  an  individ- 
ual's environment  is  not  conducive  for  growth  in  terms  of  nutrition,  health, 
intellectual  stimulation,  and  the  emotional  climate  of  the  home,  there  will 
be  problems  in  terms  of  one's  ability  to  learn.   Black  children  have  had  to 
experience  these  problems  continually,  but  no  study  to  the  effect  of  these 
variables,  as  they  relate  to  I.Q.,  has  been  mentioned  by  Jensen  or  his 
advocates . 

Leon  J.  Kamin  (Princeton  University,  1975)  has  provided  very  excellent 
information  concerning  studies  of  separated  identical  twins  on  which  most 
studies  of  I.Q.  are  based.   Studies  of  separated  identical  twins  do  little 
more  than  show  the  fact  that  environment  can  produce  differences  in  tested 
intelligence  of  as  much  as  2h   points.   No  convincing  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented that  the  separated  twins  lived  in  greatly  different  environments.   On 
the  contrary,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  environ- 
ments in  which  twins  lived  were  quite  similar. 

All  studies  cited  up  to  this  point  are  too  inconclusive  to  support 
assertions  that  intelligence  is  determined  largely  by  heredity. 

There  are  strong  indications  from  other  studies  that  Jensen's  estimate 
of  .80  in  variance  of  heritability  is  much  too  high.   If  Jensen  were  correct, 
the  overall  intelligence  level  of  the  population  should  be  declining  at  a 
very  rapid  rate. 

Psychologists  have  known  that  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation 
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between  intelligence  and  family  size  and  between  social  class  and  family 
size.   That  is  to  say,  those  lower  in  intelligence  tend  to  have  more  children 
than  those  with  higher  intelligence.   Those  in  the  lower  social  classes  have 
more  children  than  those  in  the  higher  classes.   If  intelligence  is  largely 
inherited,  and  if  the  less  intelligent  nave  more  children,  the  mean  intellig- 
ence is  largely  inherited;  and  if  the  less  intelligent  have  more  children,  the 
mean  intelligence  in  any  population  must  decline.   There  is  no  evidence  what- 
soever thax.  this  is  occuring.   On  the  contrary,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
it  is  not  so. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  Jensen  is  correct,  the  mean  differences 
in  intelligence  between  black  and  white  racial  groups  should  increase.   Since 
birth  rates  tend  to  be  higher  among  blacks,  their  overall  intelligence  level 
should  be  declining  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  the  white  population. 
Here  again,  there  is  no   evidence  that  this  is  the  case  at  all,  but  it  is 
very  valid  to  conclude  that  the  mean  intelligence  levels  of  both  groups  have 
become  increasingly  similar  as  large  numbers  of  black  Americans  improve 
their  ghetto  situation.   Arthur  Jensen  has  not  addressed  himself  to  these 
issues  as  postulated  thus  far  in  this  writer's  paper. 

Leon  J.  Kamin,  in  his  book  The  Science  and  Politics  of  I.Q.,  (Prin- 
ceton University,  1975)  said  that  many  of  Jensen's  studies  are  methodolog- 
ically and  statistically  faulty,  which  causes  one  to  question  not  only  the 
creditability  of  much  of  Jensen's  work,  but  the  honesty  in  the  analysis  of 
much  of  his  data. 

I  follow  the  basic  idea  that  William  F.  Brazziel  has  come  up  with  in 
regards  to  Jensen's  creditability  -  (l)  I.Q.  tests  do  not  show  the  full 
learning  potential  of  children  who  are  poor  and  black  due  to  the  effect  that 
the  environment  plays  a  major  role  in  the  developmental  process  of  intel- 
ligence.   (2)   The  other  idea  is  that  intensive  instruction,  rather  than 
cultural  enrichment  is  necessary  to  make  children  of  the  inner  city  learn 
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quicker,  and  at  the  same  of  white  children.   (3)   Once  individuals  remove 
the  stereotypes  attached  to  blacks  and  deal  with  them  as  normal  "human 
beings",  individuals  who  can  respond  on  any  level  given  the  right  opportun- 
ities and  stimulation,  then  it  would  be  acceptable  to  deal  with  the  matter 
concerning  black-white  I.Q.  differences.   Until  this  is  done,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  for  blacks  to  operate  on  the  level  of  Jensen's  pronoun- 
cements and  to  accept  the  virulent  assertions  that  he  has  made.   The  fact 
that  black  Americans  have  no  control  over  their  environments,  and  this  is  a 
major  prerequisite  for  individual  attainment,  causes  conflict  not  only  in 
intelligence,  but  the  self  concept  as  well. 

The  Coleman  study  found  that  blacks  have  a  much  lower  sense  of  control 
over  their  environments  than  did  whites,  but  that  sense  of  control  increased 
as  the  proportion  of  whites  with  whom  they  went  to  school  increased.   These 
findings  would  indicate  that  for  blacks,  a  realistic  inability  for  meaningful 
self  assertion  is  a  greater  inhibitor  of  ability  to  achieve  than  is  any  other 
variable . 

The  Coleman  findings  are  supported  by  those  of  Davidson  and  Greenbero. 
"High  achievers  were  more  able  to  exercise  control  and  to  cope  more  effective- 
ly with  feelings  of  hostility  and  anxiety  generated  by  the  environment  than 
were  low  achievers." 

If  we  are  truly  interested  in  comparing  and  dealing  with  intelligence, 
we  should  not  be  one  sided  in  our  studies,  leaving  out  perhaps  the  most 
important  variables  for  consideration. 

Jensen  has  opened  the  door  for  concern  into  this  perplexing  question. 
However,  I  would  strongly  suggest  that  individuals  who  are  pondering  this 
quwstion  should  be  very  careful  when  using  Dr.  Jensen  as  the  sole  guide  in 
answering  the  question  of  I.Q. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  genetics  and  environment  play  a  dual  role 
in  terms  of  intellectual  growth  -  both  depending  on  each  other  for  support; 
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one  not  being  stronger  than  the  other  -  one  not  being  able  to  operate  without 
the  other. 

The  main  criticisms  that  I  have  found  in  Jensen's  study  are  'on  the 
grounds  that  the  statistics  used  to  estimate  the  relative  contributions  of 
heredity  and  environment  in  intelligence  are,  in  essence,  correlations.   One 
must  understand  that  correlation   coefficients  reflect  a  similarity  in 
ordering,  but  not  in  absolute  level.   For  this  reason  they  can  be  highly 
misleading. 

The  question  of  how  heredity  and  environment  interact  is  perhaps  a 
more  meaningful  one  than  the  question  of  which  one  is  more  influential. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  genetic  factors  play  a  major  role  in  general  intell- 
igence; but  without  environmental  support  or  stimulation,  the  genetic  factors 
could  not  possibly  produce  their  effects.   Many  individuals  are  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  an  individual's  potential  intelligence  may  be  inherited;  but 
the  environment  determines  whether  or  not  that  potential  is  actualized,  and  to 
what  degree. 

In  the  environment  that  the  average  black  encounters,  he  is  less  likely 
to  actualize  his  full  potential,  and  any  assertion  that  concludes  that  func- 
tional  intelligence  reflects  genetic  differences  is  suspect. 

My  own  conclusions  reflect  the  thinking  of  Sandra  Scarr  Salapatek. 
"To  assert,  despite  the  absence  of  evidence,  and  in  the  present  social  climate, 
that  a  particular  race  is  genetically  disfavored,  is  to  scream  fire  in  a  crow- 
ded theatre. "  v. 

The  search  will  continue  for  quite  some  time.   The  issues  is  exceedingly 
complex.   Perhaps  the  best  that  we  pscychologists  can  do  is  to  continue  our 
quest  for  a  solution  to  the  question.   No  doubt  there  will  be  other  Jensens' 
coming  into  play,  but  the  academic  community  has  a  tendency  to  punish  those 
who  fail  to  realize  that  academic  pursuits  must  be  analyzed  by  taking  into 
consideration  all  of  the  variables,  and  not  just  to  isolate  one  or  two 
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and  negate  all  others. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  many  in  our  imperfect  society  who  are  eager 
to  discover  and  publicize  any  scientific  conclusions  that  will  support  their 
bigotry  and  justify  their  prejudiced  and  discriminatory  behavior.   We  will 
always  have  these  individuals  with  us.   The  question  is:   are  we  going  to 
participate  in  their  imperfection? 
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THE  "OTHER"  WASHINGTON  MODEL  FOR  BLACK  STUDENTS: 
IS  THERE  A  CASE 
FOR  MODERN  BLACK  HIGHER  EDUCATION? 
(A  Study  of  Washington's  "Chapel  Talks") 
ty 
Mervyn  A.  Warren 
Oakwood  College 

INTRODUCTION 

More  than  any  other  historic  and  symbolic  name,  perhaps,  for  hlack  education 

is  Booker  Taliaferro  Washington,  who  founded  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama 

in  1881.   Typical  descriptions  of  Tuskegee 's  mission  would  affirm  that  "the 

school  trained  Blacks  to  be  farmers,  mechanics,  teachers,  and  tradesmen" 

and  of  V/ashington  himself  that  he  "urged  Negroes  to  stop  demanding  equal 

rights  in  voting  and  equality  in  public  places.   He  also  urged  Southern 

whites  to  give  blacks  better  jobs."   The  same  account  of  Washington  and  his 

Tuskegee  project  proceeds  to  say: 

Washington  felt  that  if  Negroes  worked  hard  and  acquired  property, 
they  would  someday  be  granted  civil  and  political  rights.   In  pub- 
lic, he  advised  blacks  to  obey  the  laws  and  make  friends  with  ricJuth- 
ern  whites.   But  he  secretly  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  fight  laws 
that  denied  civil  rights  to  Negroes.^   (underlining  supplied) 

Needless  to  say,  and  as  everybody  knows  by  now,  Washington's  plan  for 
the  betterment  of  the  plight  of  Blacks  so  close  to  the  Emancipation  Proclam- 
ation evoked  conflicting  plans  most  notable  of  which  was  W.  E.  B.  DuBois' 
"talented  tenth"  and  persistent  protest  for  civil  rights. 

While  the  present  study  will  not  enter  the  renown  "Washington-DuBois 
Controversy"  as  such,  it  does  purport  to  enter  Washington's  mind  via  his 


■^Elliott  Rudwick,  "Booker  T.  Washington."  The  World  B.-ok  Encyclopedia,  X\l 
(1973),  p.  71. 


^Ibid. 
^Ibid. 
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informed  Sunday  evening  "Chapel  Talks"  which  he  delivered  to  the  Tuskegee 
student  body  whenever  he  could  spend  weekends  on  campus  vis-a-vis  his 
crushing  national  meetings  and  campaign  schedules.   It  is  the  belief  of  this 
researcher  that  just  as,  according  to  the  quoted  statement  above,  Washington 
asserted  one  stance  "in  public"  on  civil  rights  yet  an  apparent  different 
stance  "secretly",  .could  there  possibly  be  also  a  contradiction  between  his 
public  and  private  pronouncements  on  a  philosophy  of  education  for  blacks? 
Prototype  of  his  "public"  image  is  probably  the  "Atlanta  Exposition  Speech" 
of  1895  whose  racially  conservative,  amelioratory  ring  catapulted  Washington 
into  national  orbit  as  the  "Negroes'  voice"  and  apostle  of  compromise. 

I  submit  Washington's  "Chapel  Talks"  to  his  students  on  Tuskegee 's 
campus  as  models  of  his  true  educative  goals. 
LOOKING  AT  THE  MODELS 

A  total  of  twenty-nine  (29)  Washington  "Chapel  Talks"  are  included  in  this 
paper.   They  were  provided  by  Mr.  Dan  Williams,  Archivist  of  the  Library  of 
Tuskegee  Institute. 

Twelve  of  the  Washington  addresses  I  have  summarized  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  reader  with  a  more  instant  view  of  their  typical  contents. 
The  other  seventeen  addresses  are  provided  in  their  entirety  just  as  they 
were  published  in  The  Tuskegee  Student,  the  school's  campus  paper.   All 
twenty-nine  addresses  range  from  the  year  1903  to  the  year  1915,  the  year  of 
Dr.  Washington's  death.   The  very  last  chapel  address  before  his  death  was 
delivered  on  campus  on  October  17,  1915;  and  that  particular  address  is 
included  among  these  twenty-nine. 
WHAT  THE  MODELS  REVEAL 

A  perusal  of  Washington's  "Chapel  Talks"  disclose  a  steady,  persistent 
theme  of  black  endeavor  with  foursquare  dimensions,  namely:  economic, 
intellectual,  spiritual,  and  social  well-being  via  education. 

The  genius  of  his  expressed  educational  philosophy,  in  my  opinion, 
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rests  not  in  his  eloquence  nor  principally  in  his  popular  ethos  as  a  national/ 
international  personality  but  rather  in  the  uncanny  empirical  thrust  of  his 
communication  content.   As  you  read  my  summaries  of  twelve  of  the  addresses, 
note  that  I  have  extracted  what  I  consider  the  "Thematic  Statement"  of  each 
followed  by  a  digest-delineation  of  the  entire  speech.   How  would  you  thema- 
tize  and  delineate  (in  digest)  the  remaining  seventeen  talks? 

I  wager  that  you,  in  your  personal  perusal  and  summary  of  the  remaining 
seventeen  addresses,  will  have  to  see  a  striking  correlation  between  Booker 
T.  Washington's  educational  philosophy  as  revealed  in  his  "Chapel  Talks"  to 
students  and  that  bit  of  serious  educational  advice  released  more  recently 
by  Jesse  Jackson  who  proclaims  educationally  that  "Black  is  Dutiful." 

Criticizing  "typical"  black  educational  settings  in  at  least  high  school 

levels  as  characterized  by  "a  state  of  decadence,"   Jackson  speaks  out  against 

prevalent  marijuana,  empty  and  foggy  minds,  lack  of  self-respect,  gambling, 

sex,  violence,  etcetera.  The  article  quoted  above  reports: 

At  each  his  message  is  the  same:   It's  time  to  stop  getting  drunk, 
getting  high,  and  getting  pregnant.   Boys  should  stop  studying 
Superfly  and  start  studying  Shakespare.   Girls  should  concentrate 
on  their  books  instead  of  their  bosoms.   And  together  they  must 
realize  that  'sex  and  violence  is  not  the  best  definition  of  what  a 
man  and  woman  ought  to  be  about.   The  death  of  ethics  is  the  sab- 
otage of  excellence.' 

Excellence:   That  is  what  Jesse  Jackson  is  about.   Black  academic, 
economics,  political,  athletic,  artistic,  and  especially  moral 
excellence.   Black  excellence  in  all  its  manifestations  and  per- 
mutations.  It's  not  enough  to  be  young,  gifted,  and  black, 
Jackson  tells  his  young  audiences,  if  you  don't  face  up  to  the 
responsibilities  that  entails.   If  you  don't  face  up  to  it,  you 
renege  on  all  the  hard-won  promises  of  the  civil-rights  struggles 
of  the  '60s,  promises  of  everything  that  Martin  and  Malcolm  (and 
Jesse)  and  thousands  of  others  marched,  sat-in,  and  fought  for  from 
Bugalusa  to  Boston. 

As  if  he  anticipated  our  1970' s  educational  ills  among  blacks. 


k 
Michael  Putney,   Jesse  Jackson  Preaches  a  New  Mystique  That  Maintains 

Black  is  Dutiful,"  The  National  Observer,  May  8,  1976,  p.  1. 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid. 
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Washington  articulated  a  true-to-life  practical  formula  which  seems  to  con- 
tain within  it  a  perennially  relevant  approach  to  guiding  black  education  to 
a  substantial  road  of  progress  toward  economic,  spiritual,  physical,  and  social 
excellence . 

Read  the  Washington  "Chapel  Talks"  for  yourself.   They  are  as  up-to- 
date  as  tomorrow  morning's  newspaper.   I  promise  you! 

SUMMARY  ■  (The  Tuskegee  Student, 

February  1^+,  1903) 

Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students",  February  8,  1903 

TITLE:         "Agriculture:  What  It  Offers  Us" 

THEMATIC 

STATEMENT:     "I  believe  that  in  our  present  condition,  surrounded  as 

we  are,  especially  here  in  the  South,  that  the  field  of 

agriculture' constitutes  one  of  the  most  inviting  fields 

that  is  before  us . "   •     - 

Advantages  which  particularly  the  SOUTH  offers: 

1.  Cheap  land  -  "     ■ 

2.  Plenty  of  water  ■'       '  •    ■ 

3.  Inviting  climate 
Advantages  of  AGRICULTURE  generally: 

1.  Most  individuals  making  success  in  life  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  directly  related  to  the  SOIL  —  as  farmers  or 
as  occupants ,  .etc. 

2.  Bodily  strength 

3.  Mental  strength 
k.  Moral  strength 

5.     Less  competition  (in  making  livelihood)  than  in  large  city- 
life  (New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore) 
Example:      Richest  colored  man  in  Los  Angeles 
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SUIVMARY 


(The  Tuskegee  Student, 
November  13,  1903) 


Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students"  October  25,  1903 

TITLE 

THEMATIC 

STATEMENT:     The  greatest  people,  the  most  useful  people  that  the  world 

has  ever  produced  have  been  people  who  in  some  form  or  other 

have  been  leaders  in  the  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

—  Christian  life  not  a  sign  of  WEAKNESS  but  a  sign  of 
STRENGTH,  POWER,  and  WISDOM 

Recommendation: 

1.  That  every  young  man  and  young  woman  at  Tuskegee  learn 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  BIBLE:     -  „' 

—  history 

—  literature  .,   '  \ 

2.  That  everyone  "live  as  Christ  lived  by  loving  and  working 
for  each  other." 


SUMMARY 


(The  Tuskegee  Student, 
November  21,  1903) 


TITLE: 


)oker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students",  November  1,  1903 

"Laying  Proper  Foundations" 


THEMATIC 
STATEMENT : 


The  principles  upon  which  Tuskegee  is  founded;  objects  it 
has  in  view:   Emphasizing  largely  what  may  be  called  the 
PHYSICAL  or  f-lATERIAL  side  of  life. 

Blacks  must  take  the  long  view  and  lay  a  good  MATERIAL 
foundation : 

1.  Getting  possession  of  SOIL 

2.  Cultivating  that  land  in  profitable  manner 
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3.   Intelligent  managing  of  HOUSEHOLD  affairs  (cooking, 
table-sett ing) 

h.  Learning  to  erect  PHYSICAL  buildings,  dwellings. 
*  Good  MATERIAL  foundation  necessary  to  producing  physicians,  lawyers, 
ministers,  teachers,  etc. 


SUMMARY 


(The  Tuskegee  Student, 
December  5,  1903) 


TITLE 


Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students",  November  29,  1903 

"The  Reward  of  Work  Well  Done" 


THEMATIC 
STATEMENT : 


"There  are  few  lessons  more  important  for  any  young  man  or 
young  woman  to  learn  and  to  learn  as  early  as  possible  in 
life,  than  this,  that  in  some  way,  at  some  time,  he  is 
going  to  be  rewarded  for  doing  his  whole  duty." 
—  Reward  must  be  FINANCIAL  or  SPIRITUAL 

Several  circumstances  under  which  it  is  rather  difficult 

for  one  to  perform  his  whole  duty: 

1.  When  he  is  ALONE 
Examples: 

2.  When  engaged  in  what  the  world  calls,  UNIMPORTANT 
work. 


SUMMARY 


[The  Tuskegee  Student, 
January  2,  I90U) 


TITLE: 


Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students",  December  27,  1903 

None  given 


THEMATIC 
STATEMENT : 


"As  we  learn  more  and  more  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Christian  life,  we  get  away  from  mere  church  formalities 
and  creeds.  .  .  .   Creeds  have  their  place.   Forms  have  , 
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their  place.   But  above  and  over  all  churches  and  creeds 
and  forms,  people  are  "beginning  more  and  more  to  value 
the  real,  the  simple,  the  Christ  life.   They  are  piercing 
through,  breaking  through  churches,  and  creeds,  and  formal- 
ities, and  finding  the  REAL  LIFE." 

—  "First  of  all,  let  us  see  to  it  that  our  own  bodies, 
our  ovm  minds,  our  own  spirits,  are  in  every  way  prepared 
to  render  the  very  highest  service  to  our  fellowmen,  and 
to  our  Maker . " 

—  "Show  this  Christ  Spirit  by  your  attitude  toward  your 
fellow  students  by  showing  a  beautiful  spirit,  a  forgiving 
spirit,  an  unselfish  spirit." 

Examples : 

1.  .  ..,  will  make  you  TME  THE  MOST  UNINVITING 
SEAT  at  the  table 

2 GIVE  UP  YOUR  CHAIR  TO  A  NEW  STUDENT 

3.  .  .  .  PERFORM  MORE  THAN  YOUR  PART  IN  THE 

DINING  ROOM,  bed  room,  and  on  the  farm. 
h.     .     .     .    FORGET  SELF  that  you  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  somebody  else. 
"THAT  IS  THE  CHRIST  SPIRIT.  Remember  to  put  that  spirit  in 
practice  day  by  day." 

SUMMARY  (The  Tuskegee  Student, 

January  30,  190^) 

Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students",  January  2U ,  190^4 

TITLE:  "Getting  Results  Versus  Giving  Excuses" 

THEMATIC 

STATEMENT :      Two  classes  of  people,  one  that  usually  succeeds  and  the  other 

that  usually  fail s . 
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The  people  who  fail  in  life  are  those  who  begin  early  to 
place  great  emphasis  upon  excuses. 

—  Almost  as  well  satisfied  with  long,  drawn  out  EXCUSES 
as  with  real,  tangible  visible  achievement. 

—  Get  as  much  satisfaction  out  of  finding  excuses  as  in 
explaining  how  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  task. 

—  They  think  if  you  make  an  effort  to  do  a  thing  and 
fail,  you  are  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as  if  you  had 
succeeded.   However,  this  is  not  what  a  practical  world  in 
which  we  live  accepts. 

In  the  AGRICULTURAL  world: 

1.     One  person  alibis  that  it's 
TOO  COLD,  or  TOO  HOT 
TOO  MUCH  RAIN  or  TOO  MUCH  SUNSHINE 
TOO  r4UCH  FROST  or  TOO  MUCH  SOMETHING  ELSE 
His  MULE  died  or 
His  COW  died  or      ■'   '•  ■'"■   -    ■'■ 
His  BARN  burned  down 
2.    Another  is  a  quiet  and  determined  farmer  who  PLODS  on 
from  year  to  year  and  produces  a  CROP. 
In  the  CLASSROOM: 

1.  One  student  always  has  an  excuse  ready  for  failing  his 
lessons: 

SICK  or      ;  •.  •  . 

MAJ.  RAMSEY  sent  him  on  an  errand  or  some  other  excuse. 

2.  Another  student  has  his  lessons,  whether 

ARITH,  ALGEB,  GEOM,  HIST,  or  whatever 

—  ready  to  give  correct  answer  when  teacher  calls 

on  him. 
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student  Life: 

1.  Some  students  keep  rooms  clean  and  attractive 

—  number  of  little  delicate  touches  to  make  you  feel 
at  home . 

2.  Others'  rooms  are  so  much  the  opposite  'til  you  want  to 
GET  OUT  OF  THERE  as  soon  as  possible. 


^Examples ; 


1.  Black  tailor  in  Boston 

2.  Black  banker  in  Birmingham,  Alabama 


SUMMARY 


(The  Tuskegee  Student, 
February  27,  190^4 ) 


TITLE 


Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks, 
to  the  Students",  February  21,  190*+ 

"Some  Lessons  of  the  Conference" 


THEMATIC 
STATEMENT 


Lessons  which  we  can  learn  from  the  Negro  Conference 

(or  black  business  and  professional  persons)  are  several. 

1.  A  large  number  of  teachers  are  sacrificing  and  opening  up 
new  schools  "to  uplift  our  people".   (These  teachers  are 
graduates  of  various  black  institutions.) 

2.  A  large  number  of  black  persons  at  the  conference  are 
"earnest  men  and  women  seeking  guidance.  .  .  who  feel  their 
present  darkness,  their  present  limitations,  who  are  seeking 
earnestly  to  get  the  light;  men  and  women  who  know  that  they 
are  down  and  want  to  get  up." 

3.  "Our  people  handle  a  large  amount  of  money  during  the  year; 
they  possess  property  to  an  extent  that  it  is  not  always 
realized.  .  .  .   THESE  PEOPLE  MUST  BE  EDUCATID  NOT  ONLY  TO 
GET  HOLD  OF  LAND  AND  HOUSES  AND  ALL  THAT,  BUT  THEY  HAVE  GOT 
TO  BE  EDUCATED  TO  GIVE  OF  THEIR  PROPERTY  TOWARD  THEIR  OWN 
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SUMMARY 


EDUCATION.  ...  OUR  INSTITUTIONS  AND  OUR  RELIGIOUS  ORGANI_ 

ZATIONS  CANNOT  ALWAYS  BE  SUPPORTED  IN  SO  LARGE  A  DEGREE  AS 

THEY  ARE  NOW  BY  MEMBERS  OF  ANOTHER  RACE." 

"More  of  our  people  who  have  money  and  land  need  to  learn 

how  to  get  comfort  out  of  their  homes"  (Making  homes  more 

attractive  and  convenient). 

All  of  our  communities  must  get  public  schools  established 

therein  —  schools  which  will  be  open  for  seven  or  eight 

months  a  year. 

While  graduates  of  various  schools  go  unemployed  for  months 

in  other  sections  of  the  nation,  the  South  is  a  ready 

market  for  employment  of  its  graduates  in  any  field,  including 

business,  teaching  schools,  farming,  mechanical  trends,  and 

whatever. 

(The  Tuskegee  Student, 
April  30,  I90U) 


TITLE 


Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students",  April  2U,  190^+ 

"The  Value  of  Paying  Attention  to  Small  Things" 


THEMATIC 

STATEMENT 

STATEMENT 


"You  can  help  the  institution  by  being  careful  in  regard  to 
a  number  of  little  things  that  on  the  surface  may  seem  very 
slight."      ■  ■  ..■,.. 

You  can  help  the  institution  by  increasing  your  earnings  if 
only  by  one  cent  a  day  through  making  his  services  (on  the 
farm,  in  the  shop,  sewing  room,  kitchen  or  dingig  room) 
average  an  additional  cent  per  day  to  the  institution. 
Another  direction  in  which  you  can  be  helpful  to  the  insti- 
tution is  that  of  conserving  fuel  by  not  burning  your  lamps 
or  lights  and  not  leaving  steam  on  in  your  rooms  longer 
than  needed.   Consider  also  broken  tools  on  the  farm  and 
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wasted  food  on  your  plates  in  the  cafeteria. 

Benefits  to  be  derived  from  economizing  are  not  limited  to  the  school 

but  include  also  "high  moral  strength"  to  the  particular  individual. 

SUMMARY  (The  Tuskegee  Student, 

September  2U,  190^+) 

Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students",  September  l8,  190i+ 


TITLE: 


THEMATIC 


"Some  Elements  of  Virture" 


STATEMENT :     There  are  a  few  things,  simple  elements  of  character, 

which  if  gotten  hold  of  and  faithfully  lived  up  to,  will 
help  each  of  you  to  gain  the  object  for  which  you  have 
come  here. 

1.  Be  prompt  in  all  of  your  undertakings  and  in  all  of  your 
duties.  '  ;*■ 

2.  Obey  orders  unquestioningly  when  given  by  proper  authority. 


SUMMARY 


(The  Tuskegee  Student, 
October  29,  190i+) 


TITLE: 


Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students",  October  23,  190^ 

"Service  for  Others" 


THEMATIC 
STATEMENT 


"Now,  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  a  student  can  grow  — 
and,  when  I  say  grow,  I  do  not  mean  merely  thinking  about 
other  people,  I  do  mean  not  merely  inquiring  about  them  — 
but  I  mean  actually  PUTTING  into  practice  those  things, 
those  ideas  that  will  not  only  help  other  people,  but  what 
is  equally  important,  will  help  you  yourselves  to  grow 
larger,  to  grow  into  unselfishing  ways  of  living." 
Helping  NEW  Students 
a.   Not,  on  the  one  hand,  like  one  class  of  careless 

individuals  who  seek  to  raise  themselves  in  the  estima- 
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tion  of  others  by  showing  the  new  students  how  much 
they  know  and  how  little  the  new  students  know  —  this  is 
practicing  a  habit  which  means  putting  into  practice  an 
element  of  real  selfishness, 
b.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  student  who  wishes  to 
school  himself  into  habits  of  unselfishness,  into  habits 
of  getting  out  of  life  what  is  worth  having;  like  the 
student  who,  in  every  possible  way,  seeks  to  find  ways 
to  make  the  new  student's  life  more  comfortable  and 
happy.  ■  - 

(1)  Going  out  of  your  way  in  order  to  accommodate  a 
new  student  the  first  night  he  is  here  in  order 
to  show  him  where  his  room  is,  to  share  some  of 
the  conveniences  of  his  own  room  with  him  if 
necessary. 

(2)  Meeting  the  new  student,  showing  him  to  the  dining 
room,  giving  him  a  chair  if  necessary,  a  comfortable 
seat  at  the  table  if  necessary,  and  being  sure  that 
the  new  student  is  the  FIRST  one  served  at  table. 

2.    Helping  ANY  Student  ... 

a.  Who  is  in  need  of  shoes  or  an  overcoat.   (You  can  go 
among  the  teachers  and  students  and  quietly  collect  a 
sum  of  money  or  garments  of  clothing  and  present  them 
to  the  needy  student  in  a  simple,  unobstructive  way  so 
as  not  to  make  the  student  feel  that  he  is  accepting 
alms  or  charity.) 

b.  Who  is  sick  in  the  hospital  or  in  his  room. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  useful  man  or  woman  who  goes  forward 
doing  these  little  things.   They  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  ones  who  lead 
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and  grow  to  1)600106  leaders  in  the  work.   In  a  word,  all  that  I  have  been 

saying  is  sximmed  up  in  this  thought:   If  you  seek  to  grow  strong  yourself, 

get  strength  by  helping  the  weak.   Strength  will  come  to  you  in  proportion 

as  you  learn  to  give  yourself  to  what  the  world  calls  the  wea.k." 

SUMMAEY  ( The  Tuskegee  Student . 

November  5,  190^+ 
Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students",  October  30,  190^+ 


TITLE: 


THEMATIC 
STATEMENT : 


"The  Superficial  and  the  Real" 


"As  you  go  out  into  the  world,  remember  (to)  .  .  .be  just 
yourself;  your  very  best  self;  be  all  you  seem  to  be  first, 
and  then  aim  to  be  more  than  you  seem  to  be  in  substantial,  ^ 
enduring  worth." 

Case  1:         A  very  gay  colored  couple  taking  an  afternoon  drive  in  a 
horse-drawn  buggy  was  observed  by  B.  T.  Washington  who 
inquired  about  the  young  man's  financial  ability.   Washington 
learned  that  the  young  man  received  only  about  $^4 .  00  a 
week  in  wages,  yet  paid  no  less  than  $2.00  for  than  buggy 
ride.  .  . 

Case  2:         A  family  which  came  to  Tuskegee 's  county  fair  was  riding  in 
a  humble  two-mule  wagon,  sitting  in  rather  rough  chairs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon.   Nevertheless,  they  OWNED  THEIR 
LAND,  HOUSE,  WAGON,  and  MULES. 
Case  1  represents  the  superficial,  the  fleeting,  the  temporary,  the 

shallow.   Case  2  represents  the  real,  the  substantial. 

All  worthwhile  growth  is  slow  and  painstaking,  often  discouraging 

but  will  never  be  discouraging.   It  is  laid  upon  a  real  foundation. 

"...  Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  illustration  which  I  used  in 

the  beginning,  you  will  find  that  if  the  family  which  rode  into  the  fair 
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in  a  wagon  will  not  get  to  the  point  during  the  lifetime  of  each  member 

where  they  will  use  a  horse  and  buggy,  then  their  children  or  grand-children 

will.   I  am  not  trying  to  discourage  your  riding  in  buggies  or  getting  the 

most  happiness  out  of  life  and  the  things  here  for  your  comfort  and  enjoyment, 

but  I  am  seeking  to  have  you  understand,  that  in  order  to  possess  these 

comforts  in  life,  in  order  to  make  them  stay  with  you,  and  be  a  part  of  you, 

you  must  have  a  real,  and  not  a  superficial  foundation.   As  the  years  go  on, 

and  the  man  to  whom  I  have  referred  prospers  and  continues  to  prosper  as  he 

seems  to  be  prospering  now,  his  children  will  come  into  the  possession  of 

that  farm,  and  will  grow  more  bales  of  cotton;  instead  of  a  wagon,  they  will 

have  a  buggy  or  carriage  to  ride  into  town.   They  will  have  a  bank  account, 

and  when  the  days  come  that  mother  and  father  will  be  laid  up  in  sickness, 

they  will  have  something  to  fall  back  upon,  whereas  the  chances  are  the  first 

couple,  living  as  they  are,  when  the  rainy  days  come  will  have  nothing. 

They  will  perhaps  go  to  the  poor  house  —  that  is  the  difference.   The  one 

is  building  upon  a  real  tangible  foundation;  the  other  upon  a  mere  semblance, 

a  mere  shadow  of  life." 

SUMMARY  (The  Tuskegee  Student, 

.  November  12,  I90U 

Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students",  November  6,  I90U 


TITLE: 


THEMATIC 
STATEMENT : 


"Justifying  Being  Kept  in  School" 

"The  question  which  every  student  should  put  to  himself 
just  as  often  as  possible  is,  'is  it  paying  my  father,  my 
mother,  my  relative,  or  guardian,  to  keep  me  in  thi^  insti- 
tution; is  it  paying  them  to  make  the  sacrifices  they  are 
making;  is  it  paying  them  to  put  forth  the  effort  many  of 
them  are  putting  forth  in  order  that  I  might  secure  some 
degree  of  education. '   To  what  extent  are  you  answering  the 
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q.uestions  constantly  in  the  heart  and  minds  of  your  friends? 
Are  you  proving  yourselves  worthy  of  what  is  being  done  for 
you?   Are  your  actions  tending  to  reward  them  with  happiness, 
or  with  disappointment  or  sorrow?" 
Some  Considerations  to  Help  you  Answer  These  Questions 

1.  The  main  object  of  your  parents'  keeping  you  here  in  school 
is  to  "have  your  MINDS  awakened  and  strengthened,  and  that 
can  only  be  done  through  unselfish  devotion  to  your  class- 
room study." 

2.  "...  Your  parents  expect  that  you  will  help  them  further 
by  the  REDUCTION  OF  YOUR  EXPENSES  through  the  LABOR  you 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  perform  here." 

3.  "...  Your  parents  have  in  mind  that  you  become  SKILLED. 
Not  only  that  you  have  your  mind  developed,  but  will  have 
your  fingers  made  skillful  in  some  direction  as  well." 

h.         "Some  of  you  have  been  making  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 

company  you  have  been  keeping.  .  .  .  satisfied  with  the  most 
ordinary,  the  very  worst  type  of  company.  .  .  the  worst  class 
of  students.  .  .  only  those  who  could  pull  them  down,  whose 
influence  was  the  least  elevating.   IF  YOU  HAVE  MADE  THAT  MISTAKE, 
MAKE  UP  YOUR  MINDS  THAT  YOU  WILL  SEEK  THE  COMPANY  OF  ONLY 
THE  HIGHEST  AND  BEST  TYPE  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  INSTITUTION. 
LET  THOSE  WHO  WOULD  PULL  YOU  DOWN  GO  THEIR  WAY  AND  YOU  GO 
YOURS." 

5.    "...  One  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  a  person 

can  learn  is  to  obey.   It  is  the  sign  of  the  very  highest 

civilization  and  culture  to  learn  to  obey,  and  a  sign  of 

weakness  to  feel  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  obey  anyone  whether 

it  be  student  or  teacher  who  is  placed  in  authority." 
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6.    "...  Be  polite  en  all  occasions  to  all  persons,  and  remem- 

"ber  the  more  ignorant  the  individual,  the  more  stricken  v;ith 

poverty,  the  more  inferior  in  the  world,  the  further  beneath 

you  you  think  the  individual  to  be,  strive  on  all  occasions  to 

to  be  polite  to  that  individual.   ..." 

SUMMARY 

"All  I  have  been  trying  to  say  to  you  resolves  itself  in  the  end  into  being 

simple,  CHRISTIAN  men  and  women.  .  .  typified  in  the  life  of  the  Master 

(Jesus  Christ),  the  truest  gentleman,  the  greatest  being  that  ever  lived.  .  , 

you  will  at  the  same  time  not  only  profess  Christianity,  but  live  it  in  your 

lives  and  by  some  outward  form  of  expression  .  .  .   here  at  Tuskegee  you  have 

learned  tliat  every  civilized  being  should  attend  church  at  least  once  a  day 

and  .  .  .  take  some  simple  part  in  the  religious  services  of  your  community 

when  you  return  home.  .  .  living  a  perfect,  or  nearly  perfect  Christian  life 

in  all  that  you  do." 

SUMMARY  (The  Tuskegee  Student, 

November  13,  1915 

Booker  T.  Washington's  "Sunday  Evening  Chapel  Talks 
to  the  Students",  October  IT,  1915 


TITLE: 


THEMATIC 
STATEMENT : 


GENERAL 
EXAMPLES : 


"On  Team  Work" 

"  Hfery  large  and  successful  business,  or  other  organization 
has  been  built  up  by  what  has  been  called  'team  work,'  not 
by  one  individual,  but  by  a  number  of  individuals  working 
together. " 

1.  Panama  Canal  was  completed  by  teamwork. 

2.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  built,  not  by  one  man 
(Mr.  Rockefeller),  but  "through  the  co-operation, 
through  sacrifices,  througn  the  unselfishness  of  a 
number  of  individuals  working  together  as  one  man." 
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SPECIFIC 
EXAMPLES  FOR 
TUSKEGEE 
STUDENTS : 


3.   Tuskegee  Institute  has  been  built  up,  and  been  sus- 
tained largely  through  the  cooperation,  through  sacrifices, 
through  the  unselfishness  of  a  number  of  individuals  who 
have  been  willing  to  stand  by  it ,  who  have  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  all,  nearly;   who  have  pinned  their 
faith  to  it ,  who  have  worked  in  season  and  out  of  season 
in  order  that  it  might  succeed." 

1.  Being  "on  time"  to  keep  an  engagement  at  class,  drill, 
or  at  any  stated  appointment. 

2.  Standing  by  Tuskegee 's  athletic  teams  with  our  prayers, 
our  yells,  and  everything  else. 

3.  Keeping  down  waste,  thus  avoiding  useless  expense  in 
the  dining  room,  kitchen,  class  room,  etcetera. 

h.      Fostering  cleanliness  not  just  when  visitors  or  Trustees 
are  coming,  but  always. 

5.  ...   not  only  cleanliness  but  also  beauty,  "for  in 
beauty  there  is  always  great  inspiration." 

6.  Being  honest  in  work,  studies,  examinations,  use  of 
other  people's  property,  developing  and  maintaining 
clean  morals  and  character. 

T.   Working  together  in  our  "spiritual  life"  and  "religious 
life"  —  "prayer  meetings",  "preaching  services", 
every  "devotional  exercise",  "YMCA,  YWCA ,  Bible  School, 
everywhere" ! 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  FRESHMAN  COMPOSITION 

THROUGH  AUDIO -VISUAL  MEDIA  VERSUS 

THE  TRADITIONAL  APPROACH 

by 

Oliver  J.  Davis 

Oakwood  College 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  teaching 
procedure,  which  utilized  some  audio-visual  media  as  the  primary  aids  for 
teaching,  on  the  production  of  written  compositions  by  freshmen  students  in 
two  English  101  classes  at  Oakwood  College  located  in  Huntsville ,  Alabama. 
In  particular,  the  following  assertions  were  experimentally  investigated: 
(l)   There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  achievement  scores  of 
the  control  group  and  those  of  the  experimental  group  in  each  of  these  areas: 
(a)   Vocabulary,  (b)   Level  of  comprehension,  (c)   Speed  of  comprehension, 
(d)   Total  reading,  (e)   Expression,  and  (f)   Total  English.   (2)   There  is 
no  significant  difference  between  the  overall  performance  of  the  control 
group  and  that  of  the  experimental  group  as  evidenced  by  test  scores  covering 
all  six  areas. 

In  examining  film  study  as  one  facet  of  the  media  presently  shaping  our 

environment,  Ronald  E.  Sutton  states: 

Film  is  being  used  by  educators  in  schools  in  a  variety  of  different 
ways,  (sic)   It  will  continue  to  be  employed  as  an  instructional  tool, 
viewed  simply  as  an  audio-visual  aid  supplementing  other  media  of 
communication  such  as  lectures,  readings,  or  demonstrations.   It 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  used  by  some  to  motivate  the 
unmotivated  to  read  and  write.   And  as  a  motivation  for  the  language 
arts,  films  of  substance  and  impact  have  an  important  role  to  play. 
Some  teachers  will  take  this  one  step  further  in  modern  language 
arts  or  commimications  curriculum.   In  addition  to  having  the  student 
learn  reading  and  writing,  and  listening  and  speaking,  they  will  also 
help  the  student  to  understand  or  "read"  visual  images  and  learn  how 
to  respond  by  creating  visual  images. -*- 

J.  N.  Hook,  Paul  H.  Jacobs,  and  Raymond  D.  Crisp  speak  of  the  creative 
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spirit  of  writing  in  this  manner: 

Composing  is  a  human  activity.   It  is  difficult,  more  so  for  some  than  . 

others.   It  enables  human  beings  to  reveal  themselves,  to  themselves  | 

and  to  others.   Its  range  extends  from  filling  in  an  order  blank  to  ! 

writing  the  Iliad.   It  is  a  tool  and  infinitely  more  than  a  tool.  ,| 

It  reflects  man  working,  seeking,  thinking,  feeling,  living.   It  ' 
cannot  be  taught,  but  it  must  be  learned,  and  learning  can  be  guided.'^ 

Of  a  truth,  there  is  no  one  kind  of  instructional  media  that  can  best  i 

achieve  a  specific  instructional  objective.   Charles  B.  Klassek  asserts  the  ]; 

fact  that  media  are  most  effective  when  integrated  into  the  learning  process  i 

i 
and  directed  toward  the  achievement  of  instructional  objectives,  the  teacher 

can  use  one  or  a  combination  of  media,  capitalize  on  the  unique  qualities  of  •             ' 

that  medium,  establish  alternatives,  and  support  learning  in  the  classroom.    -'  ! 

Additional  viewpoints  to  be  considered  as  given  by  Klasek  are  that  the  teacher  1« 

1 

must  be  aware  of  the  vast  array  of  soiu-ces  of  material,  establish  criteria  for  |i 

the  selection  of  media,  evaluate  the  media  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  assist  '   !y 

in  achieving  instructional  objectives,  and  then  utilize  that  media  properly. ^  f 


more  opportunities  for  film  use  in  this  field  than  in  any  other  one.   The 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (NCTE)  offers  these  comments  in  its 

197^  collection  of  articles  in  Teaching  English  in  Two-Year  Colleges: 

A  major  part  of  any  junior  college  English  teacher's  job,  all  the 
time,  regardless  of  the  title  of  the  course,  is  concerned  with 
teaching  reading.   He  must  teach  reading  on'  all  levels,  from  the 
most  basic  to  the  most  sophisticated.  ...  A  good  junior  college 
teacher  realizes  that  successful  reading  is  more  than  mere  trans- 
lation of  vocabulary,  more  than  the  ability  to  complete  a  multiple 
choice  test  identifying  main  points  and  remembering  details.   A 
competent  reader  will  look  for  underlying  assumptions  and  assess 
the  validity  of  evidence;   he  will  examine  ideas  logically  and 
philosophically;  he  will  understand  how  style  relates  to  and 
affects  content;  and  he  will  constantly  relate  what  he  reads  to 
his  own  experience  and  to  the  broader  world.   In  other  words,  he  will 
"read  critically."^ 


Since  all  phases  of  our  speaking,  writing,  reading  and  listening  1j 

(i 
activities  are  included  in  the  language  arts,  it  does  appear  that  there  are  I 
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SELECTION  OF  SUBJECTS 

The  investigative  design  of  this  study  included  a  control  group  and  an 
experimental  group,  each  group  numbering  "between  eighteen  and  twenty  students 
in  Freshman  Composition  101.   Using  the  traditional  classroom  setting,  a 
member  of  the  English  department  taught  the  control  group;  using  some  audio- 
visual media,  the  researcher  of  this  paper  instructed  the  experimental  group. 
During  the  first  week  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  January  1975,  both  groups  were 
pre-tested  at  different  sessions.   The  standardized  instrument  used  to  measure 
their  communication  skills  was  the  Cooperative  English  Tests,  Form  IB,  which 
sought  to  ascertain  their  abilities  in  Vocabulary  and  Total  English.   For  a 
post-test,  the  Cooperative  English  Tests,  Form  lA,  was  administered  to  deter- 
mine if  there  occured  any  significant  differences  between  the  overall  perfor- 
mance of  the  control  group  and  that  of  the  experimental  group. 
TEACHING  METHODS 

Both  Freshman  Composition  101  classes  lasted  for  fifty  minuites  four  days 
for  each  group.   This  study  began  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Winter 
Quarter  —  1975  in  January  and  continued  until  March  9-      The  experimental 
group  examined  and  discussed  nine  of  the  twelve  units  on  Contemporary 
Composition  prepared  by  the  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.  (SRA).   Using 
the  overhead  projector  and  the  appropriate  transparencies,  the  experimental 
group  received  instruction  on  the  following  lessons: 

1.  Introduction  to  Composition 

2.  The  Topic  Sentence 

3.  Diction 

k.      Writing  Details 

5 .  Paragraph  Patterns 

6.  Word  Power 

7.  Sentence  Structure 

8.  The  Personal  Essay 
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9.   Internal  Punctuation 

Richard  M.  Weaver  believes  that  composition  should  be  a  rigorous  course, 
but  it  is  important  to  see  wherein  its  rigor  lies.   Language  exists  in  the  form 
of  a  set  of  symbols  —  letters,  words,  and  phrases.   Any  course  which  teaches 
the  use  of  a  set  of  symbols  make  some  demand  upon  the  intellect.  ...   In  the  ■ 

symbols  of  language  there  are  numberless  gradations  of  meaning,  of  relation- 
ship, and  of  tone  which  must  be  taken  into  account  if  one's  expression  is  to  , 

!' 
be  exact  and  forceful.  ...   To  write  well,  one  must  be  alive  at  every  point  ij 

of  one's  being,  with  the  result  that  composition,  more  than  any  other  subject 

is  a  training  of  the  whole  man.-'  \ 

E.  R.  Seary  and  G.  M.  Story  argue  that  careful  planning  will  insure  a  "l 

ii 
clear  and  logical  arrangement  of  the  subject,  and  will  eliminate  irrelevancies  j 

iil 
and  redundancies.   But  planning  in  itself  will  not  guarantee  a  satisfactory  ;| 

<j 
essay  unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken  with  the  actual  composition.   The  ,] 

h 

style  adopted  will  vary  with  the  subject  of  the  paper;   but  whatever  other  ij[ 

qualities  it  may  have,  the  language  should  be  lucid  and  unambiguous.   No 
rules  can  be  given  for  the  developing  of  a  distinctive  style;  but  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  grammatical  correctness  and  of  exactness  in  the  use  of 
words  are  of  the  first  importance.   As  a  check  on  the  stamiard  of  literacy  of 
the  experimental  group,  the  following  list  of  common  faultr;  found  in  students' 
work  proved  helpful: 

1.  Faulty  organization  of  material. 

2.  Inaccurate  spelling,  and  especially  the  misspelling  uf  names  (;f 
authors  and  titles  of  books. 

3.  Faulty  punctuation,  especially  the  disregard  of  marks  of  punc- 
tuation to  distinguish  titles. 

h.      Grammatical  errors  such  as  faulty  agreement,  inct^mplete  sentences, 
unsuitable  tenses  and  moods,  and  wrong  preposititins . 

5.  Stylistic  errors  such  as  the  use  of  colloqualisms  and  vulgarisms 
in  formal  writing. 

6.  Offenses  against  usage. 


7.   Inadequate  vocabulary. 


8.   Illegible  handwriting. 

An  individualized  approach  to  writing  improvement  called  The  Relevance 
of  Patterns  by  Lucille  M.  Thomas  was  completed  by  the  experimental  group. 
Thomas  confirms  that  many  students  who  enroll  in  college  have  difficulty 
handling  even  simple  writing  assignments.  ...   In  some  cases  the  student's 
auditory  perception  or  discrimination  needs  sharpening.   In  other  cases  where 
two  words  or  patterns  sound  exactly  alike,  he  needs  to  learn  to  differentiate 
them  in  written  context.   This  course  emphasized  the  ccintrnst  between  what 
the  student  said  and  what  he  wrote.   It  sought  to  help  the  student  achieve 

improved  writing  through  understanding  the  differences  between  spoken  and 

T 
written  English.    The  experimental  group  covered  these  units: 

1.  Noun  Plurals 

2.  Noun  Possessives 

3.  Pronouns 

h.  Verbs,  Present  Tense 

5.  Regular  Verbs,  Past  Tense  and  Past  I^articiiiles 

6.  Irregular  Verbs 

7.  Omission  of  be,  will,  have 

8.  Multiple  Negatives 

9.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 
10.  Words  Frequently  Confused 

In  the  experimental  group,  the  teacher  used  nearly  three  hundred  words 

from  the  Bergen  Vocabu3.ary  Program  (Vocab  Recordings)  which  were  intended  to 

help  the  students  to  read  more  accurately,  to  write  more  clearly,  and  to  speak 

more  forcefully.   Other  materials  used  by  the  instructor  of  this  group  were 

l6mm  films  based  on  reading  improvement,  vocabulary  development,  and  writing 

improvement . 

The  control  group  taught  by  another  member  of  the  EngJ.ish  department 
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followed  the  usual  routine  of  freshman  composition  in  terms  of  the  lecture- 
recitation  class  setting,  the  regular  composition  textbooks,  and  a  very  limited 
use  of  audio-visual  materials,  if  any. 
FINDINGS  OF  THE  STUDY 

An  analysis  of  the  pre-test  and  post-test  scores  of  both  proups  was  made 
comparing  the  mean  scores  and  the  standard  deviation  of  both  groups.   The 
study  hypotheses  were  tested  by  means  of  a  paired  sample  t-test .   The  level 
of  significance  was  .05  in  each  case.   The  degrees  of  freedom  were  1? ■ 

Table  I  presents  the  means,  the  standard  deviations,  and  the  t-tests 
of  the  pre-test  and  post-test  scores  of  the  control  group  and  experimental 
on  the  area  of  Vocabulary. 

TABLE  1 
VOCABULARY 


Post -Test 


Pre-test      Pre-     Post-       Pre-    Post- 
Control   Exper.    Test     Test        Test    Test 
Control   Control Exper.   Exper.   Control  Expert 


Mean 


lf+9.00       150.90       1U9.OO       1U9.50  150.90     l)t9.50     1U9.50     lli9.50 


Standard 

Deviation   8.00    10.91 


T-Test 


0.590'+ 


8.00     T.5I       10.91    10.90    T.5I   10. 90 
O.193U  0.395Y         0.0 


Table  2  shows  the  means,  the  standard  deviatiuns,  and  the  t-tests  of 

the  pre-test  and  post  test  scores  of  the  control  (';ruup  and  experimental  group 

on  the  area  of  Level  of  Comprehension. 

TABLE  2 
LEVEL  OF  COMPREHENSION 


Pre -Test 

Pre- 

Post- 

Pre- 

Post- 

Post-Test 

Control   Exper . 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Control  Exper 

Control 

Control 

Exper . 

Exper . 

Mean 

li+T.9^   152.50 

li+T.9^ 

IUO.6O 

152.50 

li+8.20 

1I4O.6O  1)48.20 

Standard 

Deviation 

8.02     9.20 

8.02 

10.50 

9.20 

11.13 

10. 50  11.13 

T-Test 

1.5759 

2.3386 

1.2980 

2.16UT 
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Table  3  indicates  the  means,  the  standard  deviations,  and  the  t-tests 

of  the  pre-test  and  post-test  scores  of  the  control  group  and  experimental 

/;roup  on  the  area  of  opeed  of  Comprehension. 

TABLE  3 
SP^ED  OF  COMPREHENSION 


Pre-test 

Pre- 

Post- 

Pre- 

Post- 

Post-Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Control   Exper . 

Control 

Control 

Exper. 

Exper. 

Control   Exper. 

Mean  1I+U.6T        i'tT.65      lhh.6^        1I4O.65  1^+7.65        1^3.30        1^0.65        1^3.30 

Standard 

Deviation  7-35  10.79  7-35  7.87  10.79  8.89  7-87  8.89 

T-Test  0.9587  1.5777  1.3560  ■  0.9730 

Table    ^-i    reveals   the   means,    the    standard   deviations,    and    the    t-tests    of 

the   pre    and  post-test    scores   of   the   control    group   and   experimental    group   on 

the   area   of  Total    Reading. 

.;  TABLE   h  ■      -  ■ 

TOTAL  READING 


Pre- 

Post 

Pre- 

Post 

Pre-Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Post -Test 

Control   Exper 

Control 

Control 

Exper. 

Exper. 

Control   Exper. 

Mean  lli7.06        1^9-55  1^+7-06  II45.3O             1^49.55  1^^6.60        IU5.3O      1U6.6O 

Standard 

Deviation  6.U9     9-91  6.U9  6. 51       9-91  9-39     6. 51    9.39 

T-Test  0.8829  0.8087  O.9U19  O.I4957 


Table  5  points  out  the  means,  the  standard  deviations,  and  the  t-test 
of  the  pre-test  and  post-test  scores  of  the  control  group  and  experimental 
group  on  the  area  of  Expression. 
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TABLE  5 
EXPRESSION 


Pre-Test      Pre-     Post-      Pre-     Post-       Post -Test 
Test     Test       Test     Test 
Control   Exper.   Control   Control    Exper.    Exper .    Control  Exper. 


Mean       1^2.89   lUO.35  1U2.89   139.35     1^0.35   1^+0.60   139-35  1^0.65 

Standard 

Deviation    8.72    10.72    8.72     7-^9      10.72     6. 90     7-^9    6.90 

T-Test       0.77^3  1.3096  0.0855  O.53U9 

Table  6  discloses  the  means,  the  standard  deviations,  and  the  t-test  of 

the  pre-test  and  post-test  scores  of  the  control  group  and  experimental  group 

on  the  area  of  Total  English. 

TABLE  6 
TOTAL  ENGLISH 


Pre-Test 

Pre- 

Post- 

Pre- 

Post- 

Post -Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Control   Exper . 

Control 

Control 

Exper . 

Exper . 

Control  Exper . 

Mean  1U5.22  1U5.IO     1^5-22  ll*2.65            11+5.10  1^3.75        IU2.65     1^3.75 

Standard 

Deviation  6. 90  9-03          6.90  6.6O                9.03  7.31            6.6O          7.31 

T-Test  0. 01+52  I.1I+28  0.5063  0.1+868 


A  t-test   was   employed   on   the   two    study  hypotheses   made.      Analyses    at 
the    .05    level   of   significance   yielded   the    following   results: 

(1)  There  was   no    significant   difference    in   achievement    scores   of  the 
control    group   and   those    of  the   experimental    group  on    the    area  of  Vocabulary. 

(2)  There   was   no    sifgiificant    difference    in   achievement    scores   uf  the 
groups    on   the    area  of  Level    of  Comprehension. 

(3)  There   was   no   significant    difference    in   achievement   of  the    groups 
on  the   area  of  Speed  of   Comprehension. 

(1+)      There   was   no   significant    difference    in   achievement   of  the    groups 
on  the    area  of  Total   Reading. 
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(5)  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  achievement  of  the  groups 
on  the  area  of  Expression. 

(6)  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  achievement  of  the  groups 
on  the  area  of  Total  English. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions:   The  results  of  this  study  appear  to  warrajit  these  points: 

1.  The  two  teaching  methods  did  not  yield  significantly  different 
results  in  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Vocabulary 

(b)  Level  of  Comprehension 

(c)  Speed  of  Comprehension 

(d)  Total  Reading 

(e)  Expression 

(f)  Total  English 

2.  There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  overall  performance 
of  the  control  group  and  that  of  the  experimental  group  as  evidenced  by  test 
scores  covering  all  six  areas. 

(3)   Hence,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  significant  merit  to  the 
teaching  of  freshman  composition  through  audio-visual  media  over  and  against 
the  traditional  approach. 

Recommendations:   The  lack  of  evidence  in  this  study  for  the  teaching 
of  freshman  composition  through  audio-visual  media  rather  than  the  traditional 
approach  suggests  that  it  is  ngt  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of 
written  compositions  by  freshmen  students.   However,  before  this  conclusion 
can  be  accepted,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  some  limitations  of  this  study 
which  might  ameliorate  the  findings: 

1.  The  same  teacher  should  instruct  both  the  control  and  the  experi- 
mental groups  during  the  study. 

2.  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  submits  these  words: 
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"English  departments  ought  to  have  adequate  budgets  for  the  rental  of  films 
on  a  regular  basis  if  much  film  teaching  is  to  be  done.   Short  films  rent 
for  any  price  between  $2.50  and  $20.00.   Feature  films  rent  for  any  price 
between  $25.00  and  $100.00."^ 

3.   A  teacher  in  obtaining  and  using  film  should  know  three  months  in 
advance  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants  it,  and  what  he  desires  to  do  in  the 
event  that  the  arrival  of  a  film  may  not  be  right  on  schedule. 

k.  If  a  similar  study  should  be  repeated,  much  more  available  audio- 
visual equipment  must  be  provided  and  available  for  the  utilization  by  each 
student  in  the  study. 
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THE  EVALUATION  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

AND  ACCOUNTING  CURRICULA  IN  SMALL 

BLACK  COLLEGES  WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 

REVISION  AND  ACCREDITATION 

By 
Esther  N.  L.  Gill 
Oakwood  College 
INTRODUCTION 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  curriciilum  status  of  the 
Business  Administration  and  Accounting  Departments  in  small  black  colleges 
located  in  the  Southeastern  and  Mid-Western  sections  of  the  United  States., 
This  involved  five  minor  problems:   (l)   The  identification  of  current  curricula 
offerings  in  each  respondinf^  college,  (2)   The  determination  of  revealed  trends 
in  Business  Administration  and  Accounting  course  offerings,  (3)   The  interpret- 
ation of  the  standards  set  forth  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business,  {h)      The  review  of  related  literature  to  establish  its  place  in 
this  research  process,  and  (5)   The  formation  of  recommendations  and  conclus- 
ions based  on  the  analysis  of  these  data. 
NEED  FOR  STUDY 

It  was  quite  startling  to  learn,  recently  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  AACSB 
that  of  the  113  black  institutions  in  the  country,  only  two  black  colleges' 
Departments  of  Business  Administration  and  Accounting  had  received  the  seal 
of  approval  by  way  of  certification  and  accreditation;  namely,  Atlanta 
University,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Texas  Southern  University  in  Houston.   The 
task  of  trying  to  find  out  why  this  goal  had  heretofore  proved  so  illusive 
becajne  mine. 

Since  both  black  colleges'  Departments  of  Business  Administration  and 
Accounting  currently  accredited  were  large  black  institutions  with  2000  or 
more  students,  the  college  of  interest  had  an  enrollment  of  fewer  than  1000 
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students,  and  to  review  every  black  college  would  be  a  voluminous  task,  a 
limitation  was  made  to  include  the  77  small  black  colleges  with  enrollments 
in  the  1000  -  enrollment  range. ^  Of  the  77  colleges  contacted,  one  was  no 
longer  predominately  black,  six  had  consolidated  with  other  colleges,  and 
four  didn't  have  either  of  these  majors,   one  had  been  closed  by  court  order, 
and  31  did  not  respond,  representing  60^  response  which  is  statistically 
adequate. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  writing  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  sole  accrediting 
board  in  taking  another  look  at  the  black  college  as  a  candidate  for  accredit- 
ation.  It  is  definite  that  this  research  will  aid  the  small  black  college 
in  setting  up  curricula  which  will  be  useful  to  its  graduates,  and  similar  to 
those  currently  being  offered  by  colleges  of  the  same  size  and  sect.   There 
is  safety  in  numbers  and  mistakes  are  often  ironed  out  by  the  leaders  with 
the  followers  able  to  collect  all  the  benefits. 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  Dr.  Robert  Ristau  (197^),  College  of 
Business,  Eastern  Michigan  University  at  Ypsilanti,  "The  Role  of  Research  in 
Curriculum  Development,"  business  teachers  are  interested  in  useful  outcomes, 
findings  that  would  help  them  be  better  teachers  with  intelligently  considered 
solutions  for  problem  areas.   There  is  also  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  do  enough  educational  research.   We  might  compare  our  efforts  with 
scientists  where  it  is  common  knowledge  that  if  one  experiment  out  of  a 
hundred  proves  effective  that  the  researcher  or  scientist  can  with  that  one 
piece  of  research  achieve  great  recognition  and  make  a  real  contribution.   We 
have  had  a  scarcity  of  risk  capital  with  which  to  do  research  that  truly 
explores  new  frontiers  and  runs  the  risk  of  proving  some  things  neither 
desirable  nor  effective. 

The  goals  of  Dr.  Ristau 's  study  included  the  application  of  newly 
developed  educational  technology  to  the  design,  function,  and  evaluation  of 
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the  curriculum. 

The  curriculum  should  be  developed  to  carry  each  student  to  his  highest 
level  of  performance  and  progress  as  far  as  he  is  able.   To  accomplish  these 
objectives,  it  becomes  necessary  to  derive  topical  content  for  courses,  to 
individualize  instruction,  to  devise  means  for  measuring  student  achievement 
and  to  evaluate  results  in  terms  of  outcomes  following  graduation. 

Dr.  Edward  Wayne,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Illinois,  Chicago  Circle  Campus,  wrote  in  the  December,  1970  issue  of  PHI 
BETA  KAPPAN  on  "Educational  Research:   A  Profession  in  Search  of  a  Constituency" 
that  one  of  the  major  pro.ltus  of  our  schools  is  an  extraordinary  resistance 
to  change.   He  sees  little  if  anything  in  the  educational  structure  that 
recognizes  or  rewards  zeal  improvement  in  instruction.   Professor  Wayne  notes 
that  the  only  important  product  of  research  is  information,  and  that  infor- 
mation is  a  major  source  of  power  and  subsequently  change. 

Researchers  in  business  should  look  at  both  the  process  and  the  product 
of  the  curriculum  and  these  must  be  continually  examined  and  analyzed. 

One  of  our  most  imperative  needs  in  terms  of  effective  curriculum  is 
teachers,  administrators  and  evaluation  boards  who  have  a  positive  sensitivity 
to  students  whose  backgrounds,  values,  and  morals  are  different  from  their  own. 
Correlating  curriculum  with  performances  on  jobs  (accountability)  and  struct- 
ured versus  non-structured  courses  would  fall  in  the  realm  of  needed  research 
direction  for  the  future. 

THE  CASE  FOR  LEEWAY  IN  ACCREDITATION  STANDARDS 

The  objective  of  accreditation  according  to  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  (AACSB)  is  to  encourage  and  maintain  a  favorable  educational 
environment. 

According  to  Article  II  of  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  for  this  body, 
accreditation  is  open  to  schools  and  colleges  whose: 

(a)   intellectual  climate  encourages  and  supports  the  offering  of 
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high  academic  quality; 

(b)  parent  institution  is  accredited  by  its  regional  association; 

(c)  operations  are  within  an  educational  institution  which  offers 
programs  of  study  leading  to  degrees  in  other  disciplines  as  well  as  business; 

(d)  business  programs  have  been  established  and  in  operation  for 
such  a  period  of  time  as  to  make  possible  an  evaluation  of  their  character 
and  policies; 

(e)  Dean  or  Chairman  has  jurisdiction  or  participating  control  over 

2 
all  degree  programs  and  faculty  in  business  administration. 

I  wish  to  state  my  case  for  leeway  with  items  (b)  and  (e)  above.   Since 
there  are  only  two  black  universities  or  colleges  with  AAGSB  accreditation 
(Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Texas  Southern  University,  Houston, 
Texas),  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  chairmen  of  the  samll  black  colleges' 
Business  Administration  and  Accounting  Departments  would  have  attended  either 
of  these  two  black  undergraduate  universities  at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate 
levels  which  would  mean  that  it  becomes  next  to  impossible  for  the  small 
black  college  to  secure  the  services  for  chairmanship  of  graduates  with 
terminal  degrees  and  with AAGSB  membership  which  can  only  be  secured  from 
AAGSB  accredited  departments.   Statistics  prove  that  80  percent  of  blacks  with 
terminal  degrees  received  their  undergraduate  degrees  from  small  black  colleges, 
Blacks  obtaining  terminal  degrees  from  white  universities  do  not  preclude  that 
these  universities  are  accredited  institutions  with  AAGSB  nor  that  these 
blacks  become  heads  of  departments  in  small  black  colleges.   In  fact,  most 
black  AAGSB  members  with  terminal  degrees  refuse  to  work  at  non-accredited 
AAGSB  institutions  for  obvious  reasons. 

Section  III  (Personnel)  B.  (Personal  Qualification),  1.  (Fulltime 
Equivalent  Academic  Staff),  a.  (overall  adequacy)  the  interpretation  states 
that  the  percent  of  full-time  equivalent  academic  staff  holding  the  Ph.D. , 
D.B.A.  or  "other  appropriate  doctoral  degree"  shall  not  be  less  than  the  sum 
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of  40^  of  the  minimum  number  of  faculty  required  at  the  undergraduate  level . 

The  finances  of  small  colleges  are  in  a  crisis,  and  I  see  UO^  as  being 
unreal  if  not  impossible  to  meet.   Perhaps  20^  would  be  more  realistic,  yet 
adequate.   Also,  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  shoiild  be  measured  with  the  academic 
dollar . 

If  leeway  were  permitted  with  these  few  exceptions,  there  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  no  deviation  from  AACSB's  objective  of  accreditation  and  the 
real  possibility  of  reviews  made  by  this  association  of  the  small  black  college's 
Business  Administration  and  Accounting  Departments  without  jeopardizing 
AACSB's  quantitative  measures  of  achievement  and  high  quality. 

THE  BLACK  COLLEGES'  STRATEGIES  FOR  SUCCESS 
CURRICULA 
According  to  AACSB  standards  for  the  curricula,  five  areas  of  business 

knowledges  were  named  for  inclusion  in  courses  of  instruction  for  the  equiva- 

3 
lent  of  at  least  one  year  of  work  and  are  quoted  as  follows: 

(a)  A  background  of  the  concepts,  processes,  and  institutions  in 
marketing  and  distribution,  production  and  financing  functions  of 
business  enterprise; 

(b)  A  background  of  the  economic  and  legal  environment  of  business 
enterprise  along  with  considerations  of  social  and  political  influences 
on  business: 

(c)  A  basic  understianding  of  the  concepts  and  methods  of  accounting, 
quantitative  methods,  and  information  systems; 

(d)  A  study  of  organization  theory,  interpersonal  relationships, 
control  and  motivation  systems .- and  communications; 

(e)  A  study  of  administrative  processes  under  conditions  of  un- 
certainty including  integrating  analysis  and  policy  determination 
at  the  overall  management  level . 

From  surveys  made  of  college  bulletins,  results  were  obtained  relative 
to  course  requirements  in  Business  Administration  and  Accounting. 
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COURSES  REQUIRED  LEGEND 

1.  Accounting  (Advanced  l) 

2.  Accounting  (Advanced  II) 

3.  Accounting  (Cost) 

k.  Accounting  (Financial) 

5.  Accounting  (Government  &  Industrial) 

6.  Accounting  (income  Tax) 

7.  Accounting  (intermediate  I) 

8.  Accounting  (Intermediate  II) 

9.  Accountinp^  (Managerial) 

10.  Accounting  (Principles  I) 

11.  Accounting  (Principles  II) 

12.  Accounting  (Seminar) 

13.  Accounting  (Systems) 
lU .  Advertising 

15.  Analysis  (Advanced  Cost) 

16.  Auditing 

17-  Auditing  (Advanced) 

l8.  Business  (introduction  to) 

19-  Business  Organization 

20.  Business  Policy 

21.  Business  Seminar 

22.  CPA  Problems 

23.  Calculus  and  Analytics 

2U.  Communications  &  Correspondence  (Business) 

25.  Computer  &  Languages  Programing 

26.  Contemporary  Business  Structure 
27-  Data  Processing  (Electronic) 
28.  Economic  Problems 
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29.  Economics  (Consumer) 

30.  Economics  (Labor) 

31.  Economics  (Macro) 

■32.  Economics  (Micro)  -  ■ 

33.  Economics  (Principles  I) 

3^.  Economics  (Principles  II) 

35.  Finance  (Business) 

36.  Finance  (Corporate) 
37-  Government  &  Business 

38.  History  of  Economic  Thought 

39.  Industrial  Psychology 
UO.  Insurance 

Ul.  Internship 

42.  Labor  Problems  &  Legislation  in  United  States 

43.  Law  (Business) 

kh.  Machines  (Business  &  Office)     '  -  ',  ■  ■  '  S . ,] 

h5 .  Management  (Business)  '■■       ■'/,/• 

U6.  Management  (Financial)  ,     /  . .  ;..' 

U7.  Management  (Marketing)         ■"  -   .'   :    ';.  ' 

U8.  Management  (Personnel) 

U9.  Management  (Principles  of  Business) 

50.  Management  (Production) 

51.  Marketing  I 

52.  Marketing  II  ■  .'' 

53.  Math  (Business)  '        ■   '"  ; 
5it.  Math  (College) 

55.  Math  (Computer) 

56.  Merchandising 

57.  Money  and  Banking  ■  - 
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58 


Quantitative  Methods 


59.  Real  Estate  (Principles  of) 

60.  Salesmanship 

61.  Statistics  (Business) 

62.  Taxation 

63.  Theory  (income) 
6k.      Theory  (Price) 
65.   Typewriting 

Further  analysis  of  these  data  revealed  the  following  list  of  course 
offerings  as  being  typical: 

Advanced  Accounting 

Auditing 

Business  Communications 

Business  Law 

Business  Management 

Business  Statistics 

Cost  Accounting 

Economics 

Elementary  Typewriting  '      .  - 

Income  Tax  Accounting 

Intermediate  Accounting 

Introduction  to  Business  - 

Marketing 

Money  and  Banking 

Principles  of  Accounting 

The  ommision  of  such  courses  as  Business  Machines,  Industrial  I'sycholofy 
or  Personnel  Management,  Managerial  Accounting,  Business  Mathematics,  Government 
Accounting  and  Electronic  Data  Processing  might  be  raised  by  the  reader  and  just- 
ifiably so  perhaps;  but  when  you  realize  the  plight  of  the  small  black  colleges  - 
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small  enrollments,  limited  instructional  personnel,  and  insufficient  funds,  one 
can  understand  the  elimination  of  the  frills  and  the  concentration  on  the  basics, 
PRODUCTS 

Interestingly  enough,  the  survey  of  the  graduated  products  of  the  colleges  when 
asked  to  respond  to  courses  required  and  those  not  included  in  their  curricula 
relative  to  essentially,  helpfulness  or  uselessness  in  the  world  of  work,  pre- 
sented upon  analysis  this  picture  of  essential  courses: 
Business  Communications 

Business  Law  .  ,   ,  . 

Business  Machines 
Business  Management 
"'  Economics  '■■"  ':"' 

f  Elementary  Typewriting '<»  *.[  '- 

j„.      Intermediate  Accountings;  '    ^s. 

Introduction  to  Business 
','!  Marketing 

Principles  of  Accounting  :„ 

Statistics  . 

I'm  sure,  had  the  industries  hiring  these  graduates  been  surveyed,  a  more 
accurate  statement  could  be  made.   But  examining  this  raw  data  reveals  that 
Advanced  Accounting,  Auditing,  Business  Finance,  Cost  Accounting,  Income  Tax 
Accounting,  and  Money  and  Banking  could  be  eliminated  as  not  being  helpful  or 
needed  in  the  world  of  work  of  the  Business  Administration  or  Accountin,";  college 
major,  and  the  addition  of  Office  Machines  as  essential  in  their  world  of  work. 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  what  this  implies,  but  let  me  speculate:   small  black 
colleges  '  accounting  and  business  administration  graduates  are  not  being  hired 
as  auditors,  cost  accountants  or  investment  officers,  but  rather  in  junior 
accountant  and  junior  executive  positions  with  on-the-job  training  and  grooming 
given  for  senior-level  accountants  and  top-management  positions.   One  wonders 
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whether  in  fact  graduates  with  Business  Administration  and  Accounting  majors 
from  large  institutions  do  not  also  obtain  the  same  initial  positions  heretofore 
described. 

Today  in  the  age  of  accountability  where  the  justification  of  the  education 
dollar  is  measured  by  the  product  and  his  subsequent  place  in  the  money  market, 
who  is  right  in  this  case,  the  college  or  the  product?   Possibly  the  product. 

The  small  black  college's  strategies  for  success  would  definitely  be  aided 

if  the  products'  viewpoint  could  be  sold  to  the  accreditation  board. 

i 
This  is  not  to  say  that  these  advanced  courses  should  not  be  taken,  but  I 

when  should  they  be  taken  becomes  the  question.   The  principle  of  learning  comes 

to  mind  that  the  closer  to  the  time  of  use  (when  top-level  jobs  are  imminent)  ^ 

t 

would  be  most  ideal  and  that  the  University  might  best  serve  this  function  on  'A 

!'; 

V' 
the  graduate  level.   Funds  for  sush  training  might  well  be  available  through 

■i 
the  employee's  firm.   Also,  the  employee  at  this  point  himself  a  wage  earner  2. 

with  the  incentive  for  advancement  looming  as  a  definite  possibility,  should  not 

(  : 
I  : 

be  exposed  to  this  expenditure  personally.   Large  universities  have  more  financial  |; 

resources  and  can  better  shoulder  this  training  responsibility.   College  grad-  j ; 

uates  for  whom  top-level  positions  forever  elude  them  (sad,  but  true)  would  not        .       j 
gave  to  be  exposed  to  courses  never  used. 
SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  '   '   '^ 

It  seems  that  the  status  quo  is  only  aroused  by  rustling  from  within  or   ''   ' 
beneath;  and  this  paper  should  be  categorized  as  the  small  black  colle/:;es'  cry 
for  help,  consideration,  evaluation,  perhaps  even  survival.   There  is  proof 
positive  of  their  place  through  the  successes  of  their  products,  as  80  percent 
of  the  black  leaders  today  are  their  products.   The  United  Negro  College  Fund 
has  been  instrumental  in  aiding  some  of  the  black  colleges  financially,  but  they 
still  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  Government  funding  grants  and  State- 
supported  universities  and  larger  colleges  without  the  aid  of  accreditation  through 
AACSB  which  will  attract  instructional  personnel,  enrolees  and  result  in  improved 
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products  as  well  as  give  some  say  and  status  where  it  counts  -at  the  top. 

We  have  no  qualms  with  the  status  quo  other  than  the  fact  that  we  don't 
want  to  be  left  out,  forgotten  or  worse  still,  eliminated  from  the  educational 
scene.   Our  contribution  began  the  trend  for  equality  among  the  races  of  people 
educationally,  and  must  continue  to  train  our  race  which  has  been  integrated  into 
white  universities  on  a  cream-of -the -crop  basis  without  consideration  for  those 
who  fail  to  meet  the  white  man's  standards  by  virture  of  socio-economic  disadvan- 
tages. 

It  is  felt  that  these  oversights  are  not  intentional,  but  rather  a  result 
of  being  the  lowest  on  the  totem  pole,  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  a  minority 
among  the  majority,  the  needle  in  the  haystack,  a  lost  penny  among  dollars,  a 
midget  in  a  land  of  giants,  and  a  mouse  in  a  governor's  mansion  which  must  keep 
reaching  up,  crying  out,  seeking  to  be  found,  proving  its  worth,  sticking  its  neck 
out,  and  gnawing  away  in  order  to  reveal  our  needs  to  those  who  can  recognize  and 
satisfy  them.  i; 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  this  country  the  fields  of  Business  Administration  and 
Accounting  have  future  employment  projections  which  exceed  all  other  fields 
but  one.   Today,  education  for  employment  is  "the  name  of  the  game"  and  accoun- 
tability is  the  measuring  rod  applied  to  colleges'  achievements  toward  these  ends. 
So  there  is  a  need  for  all  people  interested  in  enrolling  with  these  majors  to 
obtain  a  college  education.   The  samll  black  colleges  want  to  continue  to  do 
their  part  in  preparing  these  products  and  solicit  any  help  that  can  and  must 
be  given  in  achieving  this  desire.   Some  of  the  aid  needed  is  spelled  out  in  the 
following  recommendations: 

(1)  AACSB's  criteria  for  accreditation  of  Business  Administration  and 
Accounting  Departments  can  be  met  in  respect  to  curriculum  offerings. 

(2)  AACSB's  criteria  for  accreditation  cannot  be  met  in  its  delimitation 
which  requires  department  heads  or  chairmen  with  undergraduate  degrees  from 
AACSB  member  institutions. 

(3)  Courses  offered  analysis  with  frequencies  of  ^i;  were  Principles  of 
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Business  Management,  Elementary  typing.  Auditing,  Business  Communications, 
Advanced  Accounting,  and  Income  Tax  Accounting;   1/3  were  Business  Finance, 
Intermediate  Accounting,  Introduction  to  Business,  Money  and  Banking,  and  Cost 
Accounting;  h   were  Principles  of  Economics,  and  Marketing;  2/3  were  Principles 
of  Accounting,  Business  Statistics,  and  Business  Law. 

(U)   The  curriculum  adequacy  in  the  opinions  of  the  graduates  depend  upon 
the  business  demands  of  the  areas  in  which  training  takes  place  and  the  career 
occupations  of  the  individuals  involved,  but  differ  from  courses  offered  at  their 
respective  colleges  only  in  respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  advanced  courses 
(Advanced  Accounting,  Auditing,  Cost  Accounting,  Money  and  Banking  and  Business 
Finance),  which  they  are  not  using  on  their  jobs. 

(5)  AACSB  will  need  to  consider  revising  their  accreditation  standards 

in  order  to  give  equal  opportunity  in  obtaining  accreditation  to  the  small  colleges 
which  cater  to  the  disadvantaged. 

(6)  Research  is  a  necessary  curriculum  development  and  revision  tool. 
(T)   Curriculum  evaluation  is  a  perpetual  process. 
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IMPLEMENTING  AN  EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION: 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  A  DISASTER 

by 

Paul  S.  Brantley 

Oakwood  College 

The  practices  and  attitudes  of  a  population  of  elementary  teachers 
were  studied  as  they  attempted  to  implement  an  innovative  teaching 
approach.   A  series  of  multi  staged  questionaires  ,  interviews  and 
site  visits  were  utilized  to  test  hypothesis  about  factors  related 
to  successful  and  unsuccessful  implementation  of  innovations.   Con- 
ditions arose  during  the  period  of  implementation  which,  as  predicted 
by  the  hypothesis,  resulted  in  rejection  and  eventual  abondonment  of 
the  proposed  change .   Findings  from  the  study  suggest  the  importance 
of  organizational  leadership  in  anticipating  and  removing  impediments 
to  planned  change . 

Within  the  last  two  decades  a  great  number  of  planned  changes  have  been  introd- 
uced into  educational  organizations  throughout  the  nation.   Great  amounts  of 
time,  money,  and  legislation  have  resulted  in  a  profusion  of  innovative  projects, 
experiments  and  curriculum  changes.   Yet,  Goodlad  and  his  associates  (1970) 
in  a  nationwide  survey  of  teaching  behavior,  reported  that  changes  which  were 
thought  to  be  taking  place  in  schools  got  as  far  as  "the  classroom  door"  - 
never  implemented  by  teachers  into  their  classrooms.   Tyler  (1973)  mentioned 
that  as  few  as  one-sixth  of  physics  teachers  in  the  late  sixties  implemented 
innovative  Physical  Science  (PSSC)  materials  according  to  specification. 
Carlton  (1965)  reported  that  teachers  reportedly  carrying  programmed  instruction 
tried,  in  fact,  to  keep  students  working  on  the  same  level  by  slowing  down  faster 
students  and  speeding  up  slower  students.   Rosenshine  (1973)  noted  that  only 
five  percent  of  the  Headstart  "Follow  Through"  teachers  rated  high  implementation, 
House,  Steele,  and  Kerins  (1971)  found  that  teachers  changed  the  intent  of  an 
independent  study  experiment  by  assigning  black  marks  to  students  who  did  not 
finish  their  homework  on  time.   Gallagher  (1970)  found  that  even  teachers 
identified  by  raters  as  good  biology  teachers  (Biological  Studies  Curriculum 
Study)  varied  widely  in  the  manner  in  which  they  implemented  the  curriculum 

innovations . 
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Great  differences  are  frequently  observed  between  proposals  for  planned 
change  and  actual  practices  going  on  within  innovating  organizations.   Somewhere 
between  intent  and  actions  "slippage"  occurs.   Ideas  conceived  and  proposed  by 
innovation  developers  are  frequently  ignored  by  the  very  persons  required  to 
actuate  these  changes.   The  innovation  becomes,  in  fact,  a  "phantom"  innovation 
and  change  occurs  in  name  only. 
RELATED  LITERATURE 

Several  typologies  have  been  formulated  to  explain  why  innovations  are  not 
successfully  implemented  by  organizational  practitioners. 

Gross,  Giacquinta,  and  Bernstein  (1972)  studied  the  introduction  of  an 
innovation  into  an  inner-city  elementary  school.   Although  initially  receptive 
to  the  proposed  changes,  teachers  soon  rejected  the  innovation  in  the  wake  of  a 
number  of  unresolved  problems ,   From  intensive  observations  they  concluded  that 
the  failure  of  the  innovation  was  determined  by  five  conditions:  (l)   teachers 
did  not  clearly  understand  the  nature  and  expectations  of  the  innovation;  (2) 
teachers  lacked  the  ability  to  carry  out  their  roles;  (3)   the  innovation  was 
not  compatible  with  existing  organizational  routines;  (U)   required  materials 
were  lacking;  (5)   teachers  were  not  willing  or  receptive  enough  to  make  the 
changes  they  were  requested  to  make. 

A  comparison  of  other  explanations  found  in  the  literature  reveal  consid- 
erable overlap.   Most  research  studies  of  implementation  generally  support  one 
or  more  aspects  of  the  Gross  et  al .  typology  which  su^ests  that  the  following 
conditions  are  determinates  of  degree  of  implementation:   clarity  (Giacquinta, 
1973,  Charters  and  Pellegrin,  1972;  Havelock,  197*+;  Reynolds,  1972;  Leithwood, 
I97U;  Smith  and  Keith,  1971),  teacher  ability  to  implement  (Charters  and  Pellegrin, 
1972;  Leithwood,  et  al.,  1972;  Hall,  et  al . ,  197^;  Reynolds,  1972;  Bennis,  1972; 
House,  197^),  compatibility  with  existing  routines  (Goodlad,  1970;  Jackson,  I968) , 
essential  materials  (Rosenshine,  1973;  Giacquinta,  et  al . ;  Komuski ,  1971) 
receptivity  of  teachers  to  change  (Giacquinta  et  al.,  1973;  Weissman,  19^9)  and 
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leadership  strategies  (Greiner,  196?;  Havelock,  197^;  Chesler,  Schmuck ,  and 
Lippitt,  1963;  Bennis,  1966). 

A  systematic  comprehensive  knowledge  "based  on  implementation  of  innovations 
is  at  present  non-existent.   Several  typologies  have  been  formulated  to  explain 
success  or  failure  in  implementing  educational  change.   Althouth  these  explan- 
ations differ  semantically ,  they  tend  to  overlap  -  describing  different  diver- 
sions of  the  conceptual  model  proposed  by  Gross,  Giacquinta  and  Bernstein  (l9Tl). 
The  typology  offered  by  Gross  et  all.  was  selected  by  the  researcher  as  the 
hypothesis  of  this  research  study.   This  model  proposes  that  successful  imple- 
mentation of  innovations  depends  upon  five  conditions:  (a)   personnel  must 
clearly  understand  innovation  specification;  (b)   practitioners  must  have  the 
necessary  abilities  and  skills;  (c)   innovation  must  be  compatible  with  existing 
routines;  (d)   essential  materials  must  be  made  available;  (e)  practitioners 
must  be  receptive  and  willing  to  carry  out  intended  changes. 
STUDY 

A  field  of  study  design  (O'Keefe,  1?68)  was  used  to  test  the  hypotheses  under 
study.   The  attitudes  and  activities  of  about  one  hundred  elementary  teachers 
and  administrators  in  fifteen  summer  migrant  schools  of  a  certain  Midwest  state 
were  studied.   The  intent  of  the  study  was  not^  to  evaluate  attributes  and 
achievements  of  the  innovation,  but  rather  to  describe  and  identify  the  forces 
influencing  the  implementation  practices  and  activities  of  teachers. 

Several  research  instruments  were  used  to  collect  the  data  of  interest. 
Three  forms  of  survey  questionnaires  were  constructed  to  be  administered  before, 
during,  and  after  the  period  of  implementation.   Each  questionnaire  contained 
rating  scales  constructed  to  measure  the  hypothesized  variables  of  interest. 
Focused  interviews,  site  visits,  observational  rating  scales,  and  logs  were  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  questionnaire.   Use  of  a  variety  of  instruments,  it  was 
thought,  would  more  adequately  describe  complex  field  settings  than  sole  reliance 
on  one  or  two  data  sources.   A  descriptive  summary  of  instrumentation  is  displayed 
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in  Table  1. 


TABLE  I 
SUMMARY  OF  INSTRUMENTS 


Instruments 


Time  of  Ad 
ministration 


5. 


Focussed 
Interview 


Consistency- 
Checks 


Form  of 
Output 


Questionnaire 

following 

1. 

Form  A 

- 

in-service 

Form  B 

- 

mid-July 

2. 

Form  C 

- 

early  to 

mid -August 

3. 
h. 

I  =  July  form  1. 
I  =  Aug.  form 
2  2. 


3.  Formal  Obser-  Mid-July 
vation  Rating  Early  to 
Scale  Mid-August 


Critical  appraisal 
for  face  validity 
Kuder-Richardson 
item  analysis 
content  analysis 
Cross -comparison 
with  other  sources: 
interview,  formal 
and  informal  obser- 
vation; interrater 
agreement  index 


Scores  of 

a)  receptivity 

b)  clarity 

c)  degree  of  imple- 
mentation 

d)  narrative  on  im- 
plementation 

e)  materials  owner- 
ship 


Critical  appraisal 

(face  validity) 

Cross -comparison 

with  other  data 

sources 

Content  analysis 


Narrative  (tabulated 
into  categories); 
artifacts 


1.  Low  inference  con-  Composite  score  for 
struction  degree  of  implementa- 

2.  Validation  with     tion 
pupil  activity  rec- 
ords cross-comparison; 
informal  observation 
and  conversation  with 
others,  peers,  aides, 

etc .  -"'"'■ 


k.      Journal  of 
In-service 

Meeting 


June  13,  lU    Solicit  perceptions  of  narrative  and  artifacts 
varied  participants  to 
check  researcher's 
perception 


Notes  and 
anecdotes  of 
informal  con- 
versations and 
observations 


Sporadic;  as 
required 


Cross-reference  with 

formal  data 

Compare  consistency  of 

several  independent 

perceptions 


Narrative , 
miscellaneous 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  RESEARCHABLE  INNOVATION 

After  outlining  the  major  researchable  questions,  the  researcher  searched  for 
naturally  occurring  innovations  appropriate  for  research  investigation.   Cri- 
teria for  selection  were  established:   the  innovation  should  occur  over  the 
summer,  197^+;  should  be  introduced  to  practitioners  for  the  first  time;  lifespan 
should  be  short  enough  to  feasibly  study  within  the  researchers  allotted  time; 
researcher  should  have  free  access  to  make  observations  of  interest. 

February  19TU:  Researcher  contacted  State  Department  of  Education  in  search 
of  possible  innovative  programs  meeting  selection  criteria. 

Permission  was  granted  for  researcher  to  study  an  individualized  mathematics 
approach.  Minimal  Math,  being  tried  out  by  teachers  in  Migrant  Programs  through- 
out the  state.  Summer,  197^.   Minimal  Math  was  endorsed  at  a  National  Meeting  of 
State  Administrators  for  use  as  a  criterion-referenced  mathematics  approach  for 
Summer  Migrant  Programs.   The  State  Administrator  had  invited  the  innovation  deve- 
loper to  present  the  innovation  to  state  personnel:   Migrant  school  administrators 
in  an  April  in-service  meeting  and  to  teachers  at  the  June  in-service  workshop. 

The  researcher  was  given  free  access  to  visit  all  in-service  programs  as 
well  as  any  of  the  fifteen  migrant  schools  throughout  the  state.   Approximately 
eighty  classroom  teachers  and  fifteen  school  administrators  comprised  the  popula- 
tion under  study.  ,     • 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  SUMMER  OBSERVATIONS 
Administrators'  Workshop: 

April  15  -  17  —  Minimal  Math  was  first  presented  to  summer  Migrant  school 
administrators  at  a  weekend  retreat.   State  administrators  invited  the  innovation 
developer  to  explain  the  approach  to  school  administrators  in  preparation  for 
implementation  by  teachers. 

Minimal  Math  consisted  of  an  expanded  set  of  behaviorally-stated  mathematics 
objectives  for  grades  K-9.   A  Minimal  Math  Teachers'  Manual  contained  the  approx- 
imately U50  objectives,  along  with  appropriate  strategies  for  teaching  each 
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objective.   A  suggested  recording  system  was  contained  in  the  manual  for  keeping 
an  achievement  profile  of  each  student's  progress. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach,  according  to  the  developer,  were  convincing. 
It  would  allow  teachers  from  this  state  and  other  states  to  maintain  a  uniform 
record  of  each  student's  progress.   Space  could  be  reserved  on  the  computerized, 
interstate  record  form  that  followed  each  migrant  student.   Receiving  teachers 
would  at  al]  times  be  appraised  of  each  student's  achievement. 

It  became  evident  that  i rreguJ arities  surfaced  during  the  weekend.   The 
developer  seemed  quite  annoyed  that  through  some  overnight,  space  had  not  been 
allocated  on  the  recently  constructed  computerized  record  system  for  Minimal 
Math  record-keeping. 

Reaction  from  the  school  administration  to  Minima.l  MaUi  ranged  from  indiff- 
erence to  mild  acceptance.   A  few  administrators  closely  questioned  the  developer 
on  assessment  features  of  the  innovation.   On  the  wholo,  paid:  icipants  of  the 
meeting  indicated  that  the  meeting  was  spent  more  in  e>cplaining  a  gener.-il  rati.male 
for  Minimal  Math  than  in  providing  administrators  with  sj)ecialized  skills  and 
strategies  needed  to  help  teachers  actually  use  the  approach  in  their  schools. 
Administrators  left  the  workshop  somewhat  familiar  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
Minimal  Math,  yet  unclear  as  to  how  the  "specif i(,-s"  of  the  innovation   would  be 
used  in  the  "reality"  of  the  classroom.  ,.     - 

June  13  -  Ih,   197^  -  teachers  workshop:   Minimal  Math  was  presented  to    . 
classroom  teachers  at  the  annual  workshop  Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  morning. 
The  innovation  developer  was  again  called  in  by  state  administrators  to  explain 
the  approach  to  the  migrant  teachers.   The  researcher  kept  a  log  of  the  inter- 
actions and  events  which  occured  during  the  sessions. 

This  was  the  teachers'  first  introduction  to  Minimal  Math.   Each  of  the 
approximately  one  hundred  teachers  in  attendance  received  a  Minimal  Math  Manual 
in  his  packet  of  workshop  materials.   The  session  began  Thursday,  June  12,  at 
1:20  P.M. 
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The  innovation  developer  began  by  discussing  the  need  for  a  return  to  -a 
basic  type  construction  in  mathematics;  he  criticized  "new  math"  assumptions. 
What  was  needed  was  functional  mathematics.   Minimal  Math  represented  such  an 
approach  consisting  of  a  skeleton  of  the  most  essentials  needed  to  attain  a 
minimal  level  of  numeracy.   Following  the  developer's  remarks  a  question  - 
answer  period  followed  on  topics  of  general  interest  in  teaching  mathematics. 

A  content  analysis  of  workshop  transcripts  indicated  that  important 
omissions  were  made: 

1.  Only  five  minutes  (2:15  -  2:20  p.m.)  were  allotted  to  general  discussion 
of  the  Minimal  Math  Guidebook. 

2.  No  time  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  recordkeeping  procedures. 

3.  Strategies  for  achieving  individualization  in  the  classroom  using 
Minimal  Math  were  not  discussed. 

k.  No  time  was  allocated  to  discussing  the  objectives  in  the  guidebook  - 
how  they  were  organized  and  how  they  could  be  used  as  a  diagnostic  and  teaching 
aid . 

5.   Teachers  never  received  essential  materials  promised  by  the  developer. 

The  developer  made  prior  arrangements  with  the  State  Administrator  to  have 
the  teachers  at  the  in-service  form  work  groups  according  to  teaching  level. 
Each  group  was  to  help  prepare  a  test  based  on  the  Minimal  Math  objective.   This 
test  could  be  used  statewide  during  the  summer  as  a  pretest  placing  each  child 
at  an  appropriate  achievement  level.   The  teachers  were  to  prepare  the  test 
items,  and  give  them  to  the  developers.   In  turn,  the  developer  promised  to  edit, 
collate,  and  return  the  criterion  test  to  State  Administrator  for  distribution 
throughout  the  state  during  the  summer's  implementation. 

At  10:02  Friday  morning,  the  developer  requested  the  teachers  to  divide 
into  groups  in  order  to  prepare  the  test  items.   General  confusion  over  the  task 
at  hand  was  evident.   A  teacher  in  the  rear  shouted,  "How  do  we  breaJc  up?   What 
are  we  doing?" 
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One  teacher's  comments  reflected  on  the  confusion  and  disorganization  which 

characterized  the  in-service  session. 

.  .  .  the  in-service  ...  I  didn't  think  that  it  was  presented  to  us 
in  a  clear  manner.   I  left  those  meetings  not  really  understanding 
the  program.   Since  then,  I  have  gone  over  the  manual( that 's  the  only 
thing  we  have  is  the  manual)  and  I  think  the  preface  -  and  the  preface 
didn't  really  tell  you  how  to  administer  the  program. 

There  was  nothing  concrete;  there  wasn't  anything  for  the  classroom. 

And  I  thought  that  we  would  be  given  a  kit  or  some  materials  to  supplement 

the  book,  which  we  weren't,  we  just  had  the  textbook. 

.  .  .  Even  with  the  lecture  that  was  given,  I  couldn't  see  how  he     .   ^ 
explained  how  to  use  the  manual. 

And  so  maybe  next  year,  I  will  have  a  chance  to  use  better  ideas.  .  . 
MINIMAL  MATH  IMPLEMENTATION 

July  7-12  site  visits  to  Old  Town,  Finnville ,  Leighton,  Lake  Otis,  and  Freetown. 
Immediately  after  the  workshop  teachers  were  expected  to  implement  Minimal  Math 
into  their  classrooms.   The  researcher  carefully  identified  criterion  specified 
in  the  Minimal  Math  Manual  as  a  basis  for  observing  extent  of  implementation. 

In  Old  Town,  the  school  administrator  was  very  unhappy  about  the  way 
Minimal  Math  had  been  introduced.   According  to  the  administrator,  experiences 
at  the  workshops  were  grossly  inadequate  to  prepare  schools  to  implement  Minimal 
Math.   The  school  staff,  after  some  discussion,  decided  that  implementation  of 
Minimal  Math  would  be  left  to  the  teacher  and  not  be  implemented  as  a  unit. 
Even  more  resistance  was  identified  in  the  Freetown  school,  seventeen  miles  away. 

Freetown's  administrator  was  furious  with  the  way  Minimal  Math  was  "stuffed 
down  our  throat!"   State  Department,  according  to  the  administrator,  was  trying 
to  sell  a  product  that  they  were  not  sure  of  themselves.   Attempts  at  implemen- 
tation of  Minimal  Math  in  this  program  was  practically  non-existent. 

The  administrator  at  Finnville  left  implementation  up  to  teacher  discretion. 
Few  made  attempts  to  use  it.   The  administrator  in  Leighton  knew  very  little  of 
Minimal  Math,  not  having  attended  any  of  the  workshops. 

In  contrast.  Lake  Otis  teachers  and  administrators  made  conscious  efforts 

to  implement  individualized  Minimal  Math  approaches.   The  administrator  attended 
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both  workshops  in  an  attempt  to  learn  more  about  the  innovation.   He  admitted 
that  he  and  his  staff  were  "in  the  dark"  as  to  how  well  they  were  doing  in 
their  attempt  to  innovate.   Three  of  its  four  teachers  were  rated  as  "high-imple- 
mentators" as  a  result  of  observational  and  self-rating  scores. 

July  19,  site  visit  to  Gem  Lake:   Gem  Lake's  administrator  was  estatic 
about  the  Minimal  Math  approach.   "I  am  really  excited  about  Minimal  Math  and  I 
don't  usually  get  excited  about  things.   This  is  just  what  we  needed!   I  only 
wish  my  teachers  could  share  this  enthusiasm"   Indications  were  that  teachers  in 
Gem  Lake  were  less  than  entuhsiastic  about  implementing  the  approach.   Teachers 
blamed  various  factors  as  "too  little  time  to  prepare"  or  "not  appropriate  for 
classroom"  as  reasons  for  non-usage. 
END-OF-THE-SUMMER  OBSERVATIONS 

August  2-5  second  site  visit  to  Old  Town,  Finnville,  Leighton,  Freetown,  Lake 
Otis:  Observations  made  of  teaching  practices.   Almost  no  change  was  noted  in  the 
level  of  usage  from  the  first  site  visit.   Interviews  with  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators seem  to  indicate  little  shift  in  attitudes  for  or  against  the  approach. 

End-of -Summer-Surveys  were  distributed  to  each  of  the  teachers  in  the  five 
programs.   The  anonymous  survey  was  comprised  of  rating  scales  and  open-ended 
questions  designed  to  collect  pertinent  information  regarding  teachers  attitudes 
and  practices. 

August  12  -  16  visited  Camden,  Tupelo,  Rock  Hill,  Clivon,  Norton,  Oster , 
and  Williamstown,  distributed  End-of-Summer-Surveys ,  and  interviewed  teachers  and 
administrators. 

Camden's  administrator,  a  mathematics  specialist,  had  instituted  a  com- 
mercial mathematics  program  into  the  migrant  summer  school  -  teachers  in  Camden 
did  not  attend  the  June  workshop  and  were  not  acquainted  with  Minimal  Math  (only 
the  director  and  one  other  teacher  owned  a  manual).   Implementation  of  Math  in 
Camden  was  virtually  non-existent. 

The  school  administrator  at  Tupelo,  while  favorable  to  the  Minimal  Math 

Rationale,  (he  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  innovation  developer)  was  not  optimis- 
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tic  that  Minimal  Math  in  its  present  state  would  ever  work.   It  was  too  incomplete 
and  lacked  supplementary  materials  and  appropriate  testing,  according  to  the 
administrator . 

Rock  Hill's  administrator  was  unimpressed  with  Minimal  Math  and  according 
to  teachers  in  the  school,  completely  ignored  discussion  of  Minimal  Math  with  the 
staff.   He  gave  a  number  of  reasons  explaining  this  action:  we  didn't  have  time 
to  look  at  it  .  .  .  didn't  know  anything  about  it  .  .  .didn't  expect  it  would 
come." 

In  contrast  to  administrative  resistance,  teachers  in  Rock  Hill  quietly 
took  the  Minimal  Math  concept  and  made  efforts  to  implement  the  approach  into 
their  classrooms. 

Programs  in  Clivon,  Norton,  Oster,  and  Williamstown  exhibited  similar 
profiles:  unenthusiastic  acceptance  from  administrator  and  mixed  reception  from 
teachers.   A  majority  of  the  school  practitioners  exhibited  tacit  acceptance  to 
the  idea  of  the  Minimal  Math  approach,  but  seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to  translate 
the  Minimal  Math  specifications  into  actual  teaching  behavior. 

Summarizing-observations  can  be  made  from  interview  results ,  self  report 
surveys,  and  site  visits  made  to  the  programs. 

1.   No  instance  could  be  found  where  any  of  the  teachers  had  implemented, 
in  full,  the  Minimal  Math  specifications.   Only  15  percent  of  the  teachers  report- 
ing consistent  use  of  the  objectives  in  the  Minimal  Math  Manual  (See  Table  II). 
Observation  ratings  of  15  teachers  sampled  from  five  programs  yielded  similar 
findings  -  only  one-third  of  the  teachers  achieved  partial  implementation;  none 
of  the  teachers  achieved  complete  implementation. 

Minimal  Math  was  quietly  ignored  by  a  majority  of  the  teachers  -  without 
fanfare.   About  ten  percent  of  the  teachers  implemented  most  (though  not  all) 
of  the  innovation  criteria.   Forty-five  percent  of  the  teachers  reported  using 
the  blue  Minimal  Math  Guidebook,  primarily  as  a  reference  for  ideas.   Fifty-five 
percent  reported  little  or  no  usage. 
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TABLE  II 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TEACHERS  REPORTING  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  MINIMAL  MATH  ACTIVITIES  IN 
FIFTEEN  STATE  MIGRANT  SCHOOLS 


Utilization  Criteria 


Percent  of 

'Yes' 

Responses 


Percent  of 

'No' 
Responses 


Class  activities  focused  on  building 
math  performance  skills  (identifying, 
constructing,  arranging,  computation) 

During  math  class  time  each  of  the  students 
in  the  class  worked  on  different  perfor- 
mance objectives  -  all  at  the  same  time 

Ongoing  written  records  were  kept  on 
each  child's  progress  in  completing  math 
objectives 

The  activities  suggested  in  the  blue  guide- 
book were  used 

The  placement  test  prepared  by  the  innova-  ■ 
tion  developer  was  used 

Objectives  in  the  blue  Minimal  Math  Guide- 
book were  extensively  used  each  day 

A  criterion  test  was  used  to  place  each 
student  ...  in  the  Minimal  Math  Guidebook 


y 


86 

52 

1+5 
18 
15 
15 


lU 

1+8 

5^ 
55 
82 
85 

85 


65 

65 

6U 
66 
65 


65 


2.  As  a  rule,  school  administrators  left  implementation  up  to  the  option 
of  the  individual  teacher.   About  five  of  the  fifteen  administrators  made  active 
efforts  to  encourage  or  support  the  implementation  attempts  of  teachers.   Imple- 
mentation ratings  were  highest  in  the  schools  where  administrators  were  supportive 
and  lowest  where  administrators  ignored  the  approach  or  sponsored  competitive 
mathematics  curricula (  See  table  III). 

3.  Based  on  questionnaire  and  interview  results,  teachers  did  not 
vehemently  oppose  the  basic  idea  of  Minimal  Math.   Many  teachers  found  merit  in 
the  "back-to-the-basics"  approach  of  the  math  innovation  and  mentioned  in  inter- 
views various  desirable  features  of  the  approach.   A  small  percentage  mentioned 
plans  to  use  minimal  math  during  the  regular  year  as  well  as  summer. 

\.      Teachers  were  generally  unwilling  or  unable  to  invest  the  time  and 
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resources  needed  to  carry  out  Minimal  Math  on  a  day-to-day  basis.   Teaching 
practices,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  did  not  change  as  a  result  of  Minimal 
Math  introduction. 
THE  FATE  OF  THE  CRITERION  TEST 

The  test  prepared  by  teachers  at  the  beginning-of-summer  workshop  was  to  be  used 
statewide  as  a  key  placement  and  assessment  instrument.   Teachers  devoted  time 
during  the  workshop  to  writing  the  test  items  for  each  grade  level.   The  items 
were  given  to  the  developer  for  editing  and  compilation  into  a  statewide  assess- 
ment instrument.   Each  teacher  was  to  receive  a  working  copy  of  the  criterion 
test . 

After  the  workshop,  the  developer  left  with  the  items.   Nothing  more  was 
heard  from  the  developer.   Attempts  to  locate  the  developer  who  lived  in  a  dis- 

aP  '      tant  state  were  unsuccessful.   Teachers  were  left  without  an  important  assessment 

j|,;lJ         .=.  aid  -  the  criterion  test  -  and  no  explanation  was  given. 

•^•'  '"■     THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  MINIMAL  MATH 

'jiii  ; 

jlli  End  of  the  summer  interviews  with  teachers  and  administrators  revealed  some  dis- 

't'  enchantment  with  the  the  Minimal  Math  "innovation."   The  innovation  developer 

was  criticized  repeatedly  by  teachers  and  administrators  for  failing  to  deliver 
the  promised  placement  test. 

Although  a  majority  of  teachers  expressed  a  willingness  to  implement 
Minimal  Math  in  the  future,  if  requested,  many  teachers  offered  conditions  and 
criticisms.   The  State  Administrator,  cognizant  of  the  resistances  building  up 
from  the  field,  decided  to  "scrap  Minimal  Math  for  the  up-coming  summer  and 
until  some  of  these  problems  could  be  resolved."   Without  support  from  the  State 
Administrator,  the  Minimal  Math  concept  was  finally  laid  to  rest. 
THE  MINIMAL  MATH  INNOVATION 
A  Post-Mortem  Appraisal 

Examination  of  interview  transcripts  and  survey  tabulations  suggest  possible 
impediments  to  the  implementation  of  Minimal  Math.   First,  confusion  over  procedure 
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and  expectations  of  the  innovation  were  evident  at  state,  school,  and  classroom 
levels.   During  the  in-service  workshop  the  innovation  was  introduced  to  teachers 
and  administrators.   Basic  purposes  of  the  innovation  were  discussed,  but  almost 
no  time  was  spent  in  helping  teachers  prepare  for  forthcoming  day-to-day 
activities.   Little  supportive  help  was  available  to  clarify  the  ambiguities 
which  arose  during  implementation. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  teachers  {^=lh)    reported  clear  understanding  of 
basic  goals  and  objectives  of  Minimal  Math;  only  31^  of  teachers  reported  clearly 
understanding  record-keeping  procedures  with  Minimal  Math;  and  only  21^  of  the 
teachers  were  sure  of  where  to  go  for  assistance  in  case  of  problems. 

Second,  teachers  did  not  own  certain  materials  essential  to  the  implemen- 
tation effort.   Sixty-four  percent  oT  teachen;  did  not  own  a  placement  test. 
Sixty  percent  owned  inapproptiate  teaching  materials  for  migrant  students.   Only 
eight  percent  reporting  teachers  owned  criterion  test.   Teachers  overwhelmingly 
indicated   in  focused  interviews  that  their  utilization  of  Minimal  Math  would 
have  increased  with  better  understanding  of  the  innovation  with  the  materials 
necessary  to  teach. 

The  total  popul.ation  of  teachers  were  rated  on  a  self-rating  scaJ.e  ol' 
implementation.   The  teachers  were  classified  as  non-implementing  and  pari, ja.l 
classified  implementation  teachers  on  the  basis  of  the  implementation  ralinii 
scale.   These  two  groups  of  teachers  were  compared  to  determine  possible  J'actors 
relating  to  level  of  implementation.   Scales  comprising  the  survey  were  c:orrelatod 
with  implementation  (?ategory  using  a  partial  correlatJ.on  coefficient  procedure. 
(Litton  Business  Systems,  1972)   Results  are  tabulated  in  the  summary  matrix 
(Table  )|  ) . 

Implementation  ratings  correlated  highest  with  receptivity  ratings  (r=0.56) 
and  less  so  with  clarity  (r=.37).   Other  variables  correlated  positively  with 
implementation  rating  although  the  size  of  the  ccjrrelation  is  deflated  when  tlio 
effects  of  receptivity  are  held  constant  through  parLinl  correlat, ions . 
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other  features  characterizing  implementing  teachers  were  observed. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  partial  implementing  teachers  attended  the  in-service 
workshop  as  opposed  to  a  similar  rating  of  50^  for  non-implementors . 

Experienced  teachers  tended  to  receive  higher  implementation  ratings. 
Only  twenty  percent  of  inexperienced  teachers  (two  years  or  less)  were  rated, 
as  partial  implementors .   Over  sixty  percent  of  teachers  with  over  ten  years 
experience  were  rated  as  partial  implementors.   It  may  he  significant  that  over 
one-half  of  the  teachers  were  first-year  summer  school  teachers. 

Teachers  ratings  on  selected  innovation  variables  were  grouped  by  program 
and  summarized.   The  summary  ratings  of  receptivity,  clarity,  materials,  and 
implementation  were  compared  for  the  fifteen  different  programs.   Differences 
in  the  scores  on  these  variables  are  observed.   (See  Table  3).   From  inspection, 
it  can  be  seen  that  size  of  the  programs  varied  from  one  teacher  teaching 
mathematics  (Norton)  to  eleven  teachers  implementing  some  form  of  mathematics 
activities  in  their  summer  school  programs  (Oster).   Size  .-.f  program  did  not 
seem  to  significantly  relate  to  receptivity  scores  of  teachers  (r=.ll)  nor  did 
class  size  relate  to  other  variables  (r=.09  receptivity;  -O.O'f  clarity; 
-0.07  materials;  0.01  implementation;  -0.22  workshop  attendance). 

It  is  suggested  that  other  inpediments  to  Minimal  Math  implementation 
include  (l)  not  enough  preparation  time;  (2)  inadequate  incentives  to  encourage 
teacher  preparation;  (3)  lack  of  ongoing  consultation  to  assist  teachers  with 
problems  which  develop  during  implementation;  (h)    Minimal  Math  was  not  constructed 
with  a  migrant  population  of  students  in  mind,  resulting  in  lack  of  compatibility 
with  the  target  population;  (5)  competing  innovative  programs  not  sponsored  by 
the  state  offices  but  preferred  by  or  operating  in  existing  local  programs. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  conclusively  validate  hypothesis  from  a 
single  case  study,  results  from  this  study  tend  to  confirm  the  original  hypothesis 
by  Gross  et  al .   Inadequate  resources  and  materials,  lack  of  clarity,  lack  of 
teacher  receptivity,  lack  of  teacher  abilities  to  implement,  and  innovation 
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incompatibility  with  the  ongoing  routines  did,  as  hypothesized,  result  in 
abondonment  of  the  innovation. 
IMPLICATIONS 

The  anthropologist,  Ralph  Linton,  in  his  classic  volume.  The  Study  of  Man  (1936) 
noted  that  nearly  all  of  the  great  social  experiments,  depending  solely  on  a 
system  of  abstract  values  and  ideas  to  guide  the  behavior  of  its  constituents, 
ended  in  failure.   It  was  almost  impossible  to  change  individuals  unless  the 
new  society  offered  concrete  specifications  for  translating  these  values  into 
practice.   According  to  Linton,  the  only  cases  where  societies  have  been  success- 
fully established,  have  been  when  the  new  society  included  a  large  body  of 
concrete  rules  for  behavior. 

Although  the  basic  rational  for  Minimal  Math  was  presented  to  teachers 
(understood  and  supported  by  most)  "slippage"  occurred  when  concrete  mechanisms 
for  translating  ideas  and  values  into  practice  were  lacking. 

These  preliminary  findings  suggest  that  administrators,  developers,  and 
change  agents,  must  anticipate  the  difficulties  that  practitioners  are  likely 
to  encounter  in  their  efforts  to  implement  innovations.   Furthermore,  they 
should  provide  specific  mechanisms  that  help  resolve  frustrations  and  difficulties 
as  they  arise.   Workshop  and  in-service  experiences  should  be  developed  that 
will  help  practitioners  prepare  for  real-life  tasks.   Enough  time  and  resources 
should  be  made  available  for  such  resocialization  efforts,  especially  when  the 
innovation  is  likely  to  cause  significant  alteration  of  existing  feelings  and 
behavior. 
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CURRICULUM  PATTERNS  AND  PRACTICES  OF  FOUR-YEAR 

SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE  PROGRAMS  IN  SELECTED 

BUSINESS  TEACHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS 

-  A  Summary  - 

by  -  ■ 

Dr.  Rosa  Taylor  Banks  ■  -  ■ 

How  long  should  it  take  to  train  the  average  student  with  no 
previous  secretarial  education  or  experience  to  become  an  efficient  sec- 
retary?  Does  it  take  up  to  a  year,  two  years,  three  years,  or  four?   Can 
a  student  be  sufficiently  trained  for  high-level  secretarial  positions 
from  a  adequate  high  school  business  education  program,  or  is  additional 
training  up  to  four  years  on  the  college  level  necessary? 

On  the  other  hand,  should  secretarial  training  programs  be  removed 
from  colleges  and  universities  and  left  to  the  vocational  schools,  junior 
colleges,  and  the  business  or  proprietary  schools?   Should  various  busi- 
nesses, industry,  and  government  take  on  this  additional  training  of 
secretaries  through  their  in-company  training  programs?   Is  a  separate 
four-year  secretarial  program  really  necessary  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties that  also  have  business  teacher  training  programs? 

These  and  similar  questions  have  become  topics  of  discussion  and 
debate  in  recent  years.   In  these  times  when  concepts  such  as  relevancy, 
accountability,  competency-based  teaching,  behavioral  objectives,  and 
individualized  instruction  are  a  part  of  our  educational  jargon,  realis- 
tic and  constructive  answers  to  these  questions  are  imperative. 
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Business  teachers  and  educators  are  begining  to  accept  what  they 
have  actually  known  for  years— there  has  to  be  a  better  and  faster  way  to 
prepare  good  secretaries.   This  better  way  of  training  secretaries  must 
keep  up  with  changes  taking  place  in  other  facets  of  society.   Definite 
conlusions  must  be  drawn  from  research  and  an  analysis  of  the  present 
status  of  secretarial  education  in  order  that  this  training  may  meet  the 
needs  of  society  in  a  more  relevant  v.-ay  and  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Today  there  are  innumerable  careers  and  professions  available  where 
a  four-year  college  degree  is  not  an  absolute  requirement.   We  must  agree 
that  the  secretarial  profession  is  one  of  them.   Many  persons  may  argue 
that  the  secretaries  who  have  completed  four  years  of  college  in  secretar- 
ial training  programs  are   invaluable  assets  to  business.   True!   But  if 
one  were  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  educational  backgrounds,  types  of 
positions,  and  salaries  of  all  secretaries  in  a  given  community,  some 
startling  facts  would  be  gathered. 

First,  it  would  be  found  that  the  majority  of  secretaries  with 
comfortable  positions  and  salaries  graduated  from  high  shcool  and  took 
some  special  business  courses  to  further  improve  their  skills.   These 
courses  may  have  been  taken  in  the  evenings  at  a  business  college,  a 
community  college,  or  in-company  training  programs. 

Another  group  of  secretaries,  somewhat  smaller  in  number  than  the 
group  previously  mentioned-,  would  have  completed  a  business  program  at  a 
junior  college  or  business  school,  or  a  two-year  program  at  a  senior 
college.   They  may  have  received  an  associate  degree  or  certificate  upon 
completion  of  the  requirements  of  the  program.   Some  may  have  remained  in 
the  program  short  of  receiving  this  certificate  or  associate  degree. 
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Another  group  of  secretaries,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  two  groups 
mentioned  previously,  would  be  graduates  of  a  four-year  secretarial  train- 
ing program.   Apart  from  this  group  would  be  the  four-year  graduates  from 
other  collegiate  disciplines  not  particularly  related  to  the  business  and 
secretarial  professions.   They  are  those  who  for  some  reason  or  another 
have  failed  to  secure  employment  in  their  particular  professions  and  have 
acquired  jobs  in  at  least  initial  secretarial  positions.   Some  training, 
however,  would  have  been  secured  by  this  very  small  percentage  of  gradu- 
ates. 

The  smallest  percentage  of  secretaries  would  definitely  be  those 
who  have  gone  on  to  graduate  school  and  have  earned  degrees  at  least  at 
the  Master's  level.   These  persons  certainly  ought  to  be  working  at  the 
highest  secretarial  levels  since  the  more  education  one  has,  the  greater 
should  be  his  potential.   But  in  many  cases,  previous  work  experience 
would  be  a  determining  factor  as  to  the  level  of  employment  at  which  a 
worker  in  this  capacity  would  be  hired.   In  some  instances,  employers 
hesitate  to  hire  persons  with  college  degrees  much  less  advanced  degrees 
in  secretarial  positions. 

Speaking  regarding  the  limits  of  a  college  education,  Snelling 

states  the  following: 

"Further  education  is  important  and  should  have  no  limits, 
but  the  direction  of  that  further  education  is  what  counts. 
Too  many  young  people  are  drawn  into  college  merely  for  the 
prestige  of  having  a  college  degree  and  not  for  the  purpose 
for  which  a  college  education  is  intended.   This  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  going  to  college  is  resulting  in  an 
abundance  of  over-educated,  under-motivated  people  who  don't 
really  know  where  they  are  going."! 

Robert  0.  Snelling,  Sr.,  "The  Businessman  Looks  at  Secretarial 
Education,"  Effective  Secretarial  Education,  NBEA  Yearbook  No.  12, 
(Reston,  Virginia:   National  Business  Education  Association,  1974),  p.  3. 
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More  than  ever,  today's  high  school  graduates  are  fascinated  with 
the  idea  of  pursuing  a  college  degree.   Concerning  this  college  move- 
ment's effect  on  business  education,  Snelling  believes  that  ".  .  .  if 
this  trend  continues,  big  business  will  be  the  loser.   Secretaries  are 
vital  to  the  smooth  operation  of  business  and  industry  and  this  fact 
must  be  stressed  starting  in  high  school  while  the  individual  is  seeking 
direction."^   He  further  states  that  ".  .  .  this  importance  must  be 
stressed  on  a  par  with  a  college  education  so  that  students  can  evaluate 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  going  to  college  or  to  a  business  or 
vocational  school.' 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  secretarial  education  is  es- 
sential if  business,  industry,  and  government  are  to  maintain  efficient 
workers.   The  question  one  might  ask,  however,  is  how  much  training? 
It  would  appear  that  the  more  education  a  secretary  has,  the  more  valu- 
able she  is  to  her  employer.   If  this  is  the  case,  then  employers  ought 
to  compensate  secretaries  for  their  years  of  additional  education  beyond 
what  is  required.   This  would  inspire  them  to  further  their  education 
since  additional  rewards  would  be  reaped. 

While  business  subjects  are  found  frequently  in  the  high  schools, 
especially  those  with  good  business  education  programs,  those  subjects 
which  have  the  largest  combined  enrollment  are  the  secretarial  courses. 
Since  the  passage  of  the-  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  subse- 
quent Amendments,  all  states  now  have  supervisors  of  business  education. 


^Ibid. 


■^Ibid. 
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As  one  of  the  educational  functions  of  the  state  is  the  certification  of 
teachers,  it  may  be  safe  to  conclude  that  where  there  are  states  which 
carefully  and  adequately  supervise  their  business  education  programs, 
these  high-school  programs  are  usually  good  ones  which  graduate  students 
who  are  adequately  prepared  to  take  jobs  in  initial  secretarial  positions 

at  least. 

The  main  thrust  of  business  education  is  to  provide  training  of   ■. 
a  vocational  nature  for  students  who  have  elected  to  pursue  careers  in 
office  and  allied  occupations.   Business  teachers  have  directed  their 
main  efforts  to  the  matter  of  jobs  and  the  equipping  of  students  with 
the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  enter  the  labor  market. 

Who  are  the  teachers  of  these  future  secretaries?   The  early 
teachers  were  business  personnel  who  had  little  or  virtually  no  prepara- 
tion in  teaching.   Today's  business  teachers  are  those  who  have  been 
adequately  prepared  mostly  through  good  business  teacher  education  pro- 
grams.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  certified  to  teach  business  and 
secretarial  subjects  in  their  states.   Many  of  these  have  also  worked 
professionally  as  secretaries,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  general 
office  workers,  or  in  other  allied  business  positions.   This  practical 
work  experience  is  very  valuable  to  a  teacher  since  it  enables  her  to 
know  the  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  of  various  secretarial  tasks. 
However,  this  office  experience  must  be  kept  recent  if  it  is  to  be  of 
much  value  to  the  teacher  and  the  students. 

Since  secretarial  and  business  education  teachers  on  the  high 
school  level  are  more  prepared  today  for  teaching  courses  in  these  areas, 
it  would  appear  that  more  than  ever  before,  high  school  graduates  should 
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be  able  to  secure  secretarial  positions  immediately  after  graduation. 
The  high  schools  of  the  past  may  have  offered  only  one  or  two  business 
courses;  but  many  high  schools  today  offer  a  variety  of  courses.   These 
include  business  law,  finance,  accounting,  marketing,  management,  data 
processing,  machines,  business  math,  in  addition  to  the  secretarial 
skills  courses,  all  designed  to  give  the  student  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  basic  business  as  well  as  proficiency  in  secretarial  skills. 

Then  why  is  it  that  a  graduate  from  an  excellent  high  school 
business  education  program  has  to  continue  her  secretarial  training  imme- 
diately after  high  school  before  she  can  hope  to  secure  high-level  employ- 
ment?  Even  if  she  is  employed  in  an  entry-level  position,  she  will  most 
probably  take  courses  perhaps  during  the  evenings  to  further  qualify  her 
for  these  positions. 

Concerning  a  continuation  of  education,  Anderson,  et.  al . ,  state 
the  following: 

"The  young  woman  who  dreams  of  a  career  as  an  administrative 
secretary  today  must  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  business — 
accounting,  management,  marketing,  business  law,  communica- 
tions, finance,  and  data  processing — in  addition  to  the  usual 
high-level  secretarial  skills.   And  she  must  have  an  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  the  many  demanding  aspects  of  the 
business  or  profession  in  which  she  will  work.   At  least  two 
years  of  advanced  education  in  a  community  college  or  univer- 
sity are  needed  for  this  type  of  secretarial  training." 

These  authors  further  state  that  "...  because  of  the  increas- 
ingly important  role  th^t  automation  is  playing  in  the  modern  business 
office,  the  secretary  of  tomorrow  will  be  given  more  and  more  administra- 
tive and  executive  responsibilities  which,  in  turn,  will  require  of  her 

Ruth  I.  Anderson,  et.  al..   The  Administrative  Secretary  (New 
York:   Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1970),  p.  v. 
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at  least  some  college  education,  if  not  a  bachelor's  degree." 

In  the  past  years  graduates  from  a  four-year  college  secretarial 
program  and  with  limited  secretarial  experiences  were  expected  to  ac- 
quire wide  job  experience  before  being  considered  for  top-level  positions. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  custom  in  the  secretarial  profession  that  senior  work- 
ers within  the  companies  would  be  promoted  to  these,  and  it  didn't  seem 
to  make  much  difference  if  the  secretary  seeking  the  position  were  a  two- 
year  or  four-year  graduate. 

The  college  trained  secretary  wants  and  expects  to  be  given  re- 
cognition for  her  talents  and  to  be  able  to  begin  at  higher  levels  of 
employment.   She  feels  that  this  additional  education  should  somehow 
compensate  for  lack  of  experience,  since  she  has  received  practical 
applications  in  her  classes.   Management  recognizes  that  these  secretar- 
ies should  receive  a  broader  scope  for  their  talents  and  should  play  a 
more  important  role  in  helping  their  companies  achieve  their  goals.   Now, 
more  than  ever,  management  is  encouraging  secretaries  to  continue  their 
education  to  prepare  themselves  for  top-level  administrative  challenges. 

Just  as  secretarial  courses  are  a  part  of  the  total  business 
education  programs  of  the  high  school,  so  are  secretarial  courses  a  part 
of  the  business  teacher  training  programs  in  colleges  and  universities. 
The  curriculum  of  a  formal  business  teacher  education  program  consists  of 
general  education  courses  which  include  sciences,  humanities,  literature 
and  arts,  social  sciences;  basic  business  courses  which  include  the  basic 
or  general  business  administration  courses  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
business  core;  the  vocational  business  subjects  such  as  secretarial, 

^Ibid. 
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clerical,  and  distributive;  and  professional  education  courses  such 
as  philosophical  and  psychological  foundations,  business  education 
methods,  and  internship. 

The  secretarial  and  clerical  courses  required  in  the  business 
teacher  curriculum  are  practical  business  subjects  such  as  shorthand, 
typewriting,  office  practice,  accounting,  and  salesmanship.   The 
depth  in  business  content  offerings  generally  is  geared  to  what  the 
state  requires  for  certification  of  a  business  teacher.   Practically 
all  states  require  a  definite  number  of  hours  in  these  skill  subject 
areas  for  certification  to  teach  in  the  field  of  business  education. 
Many  school  systems  require  work  experience  in  these  areas  before 
actual  employment  in  the  classroom. 

The  location  of  business  teacher  education  courses  within  the 
college  or  university  often  influences  the  specific  course  require- 
ments especially  in  the  basic  business  core  and  the  secretarial  courses. 
Business  teacher  education  departments  that  are  located  in  collegiate 
schools  of  business  usually  require  the  majority  of  its  major  require- 
ments from  the  business  administration  department.   As  some  of  these 
requirements  in  the  business  teacher  education  curriculum  are  secre- 
tarial skill  courses,  it  would  appear  that  one  could  graduate  from  a 
teacher  training  institution  prepared  to  work  as  a  teacher  of  basic 
and  vocational  business  subjects  or  as  a  secretary  if  the  latter  were 
preferred . 

Since  these  colleges  and  universities  are  striving  to  adequate- 
ly prepared  future   teachers  that  will  prepare  students  with  the 
skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  obtaining  jobs  in  the  shortest 
time  possible,  why  is  it  that  these  institutions  also  have  four-year 
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secretarial  science  programs?   Do  they  feel  that  four  years  of  education 
are  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  top-level  secretarial  workers?   Why 
is  it  that  many  of  these  colleges  and  universities  additionally  admin- 
ister two-year  specialized  secretarial  programs? 

Since  specialization  has  justifiably  entered  the  secretarial  field, 
we  can  readily  see  the  importance  of  offering  additional  one  and  two- 
year  secretarial  programs  such  as  Medical,  Legal,  Technical,  General, 
or  Educational  Secretary.   But  a  four-year  general  secretarial  program 
seems  highly  unjustifiable  in  an  institution  where  a  business  teacher 
education  program  comprised  of  the  basic  business  and  secretarial  skills 
subjects  which  stresses  relevance,  accountability,  and  other  current 
educational  concepts  is  present. 

SUMMARY,  FINDINGS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary 

The  specific  purposes  of  this  study  were  (1)  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive source  of  data  regarding  the  status  of  four-year  secretarial 
programs  in  colleges  and  universities  which  grant  degrees  in  business 
teacher  education;  (2)  to  propose  a  four-year  secretarial  curriculum 
that  colleges  and  universities  with  business  teacher  education  programs 
may  consider  as  a  model  should  they  desire  to  revise  their  curriculums; 
and  (3)  to  make  an  internal  analysis  of  the  four-year  secretarial  pro- 
gram at  Oakwood  College  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  revised  or 
discontinued  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  patterns  and  practices  of 
other  business  teacher  training  institutions  and  a  study  of  current 
literature  and  research  relative  to  the  furture  of  four-year  secretar- 
ial education. 
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To  accomplish  the  first  purpose,  data  furnished  by  53  Southern 
colleges  and  universities  submitting  usable  questionnalre-opinlonnalres 
were  analyzed.   Data  were  tabulated  in  a  manner  that  allowed  analysis 
of  four-year  secretarial  science  curriculums  as  they  were  found  in  the 
28  Southern  colleges  and  universities  that  Indicated  that  they  presently 
administer  a  four-year  secretarial  science  program.   The  remaining  25 
colleges  and  universities  indicated  that  they  do  not  administer  a  four- 
year  secretarial  science  program. 

On  the  basis  of  insights  secured  through  a  study  of  pertinent 
literature  and  an  analysis  of  data  obtained  in  the  study,  a  singular 
four-year  secretarial  curriculum  was  proposed  for  those  institutions 
that  are  interested  in  initiating  a  four-year  program  or  revising  their 
current  program.   The  proposed  curriculum  is  presented  In  the  Recommen- 
dations section  of  this  chapter. 

Findings 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicated  that  every  one  of  the  28 
secretarial  curriculums  differed  in  some  aspects.   It  was  possible, 
however,  to  identify  consensus  practices  prevalent  In  almost  every  area 
of  the  study.   The  findings  are  summarized  on  the  following  pages. 
Following  a  general  conclusion  about  each  topic  are  summaries  to  show 
the  most  prevalent  practices  in  these  Southern  colleges  and  universities. 

Titles  Used  to  Identify  Four-Year 
Secretarial  Programs 

The  responding  schools  used  the  following  titles  to  identify 

their  secretarial  science  programs:   Secretarial  Science,  Office  Admin- 
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istratlon,  and  secretarial  Administration.   The  title  Office  Education 
was  not  used  by  any  of  the  responding  schools.   Since  these  colleges 
and  universities  also  administered  business  teacher  education  programs, 
the  title  usually  began  with  Business  Education  and  proceeded  to  in- 
clude the  secretarial  portion  of  the  title.   Thus,  the  title  would  be 
indicated  as  Business  Education  and  Secretarial  Science,  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Office  Administration,  or  Business  Education  and  Secretarial 
Administration. 

Administration  of  Four-Year 
Secretarial  Curriculums 

Secretarial  Science  curriculums  were  more  likely  to  be  administer- 
ed through  schools,  colleges,  or  divisions  rather  than  through  departments, 
The  largest  percentage  of  programs  were  being  administered  through  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  with  the  School  of  Education  following 
closely  percentagewise. 

Semester  Hours  Required  to  Obtain 
a  Baccalaureate  Degree 

There  was  general  agreement  among  the  schools  on  the  number  of 

semester  hours  required  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree.   The  majority 

of  schools  required  a  total  of  124  hours.   However,  when  averaged,  the 

required  hours  for  a  Baccalaureate  degree  was  126.   The  average  hours 


required  for  the  general  education  core  was  50  semester  hours. 


The 


secretarial  courses  received  an  average  of  38  credits  while  the  business 
administration  core  received  an  average  of  19  credits.   Accounting  and 
data  processing  received  7  and  3  credit  hours  respectively.   Although 
a  minor  area  of  study  was  required  for  some  colleges  and  universities, 
there  was  no  clear  indication  as  to  how  many  credit  hours  a  minor 
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required.   An  additional  8  hours,  however,  was  required  and  were 
indicated  as  needed  for  the  minor  and/or  free  elective  areas. 

Number  of  Students  Enrolled  in  the  Program 

Enrollment  figures  from  each  of  the  student  population  classifi- 
cations revealed  that  an  average  of  96  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
the  secretarial  program  were  females.   The  largest  enrollment-655 ,  or 
64  per  cent — were  freshmen  and  sophomores  or  lower-level  students.   The 
enrollment  decreased  tremendously  after  these  first  two  years. 

Male  student  enrollment  represented  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  enrollment.   Only  two  males  remained  in  the  program  through 
the  junior  and  senior  years.   A  total  of  1,023  students  enrolled  in  the 
four-year  secretarial  science  program  during  the  second  semester  of 
the  1975  school  term  of  which  161,  or  16  per  cent,  were  seniors. 

Types  of  Degrees  Awarded  to  Graduates  of 
Four-Year  Secretarial  Science  Programs 

Although  seven  different  types  of  degrees  were  awarded  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  four-year  secretarial  science  programs,  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  was  offered  75  per  cent  of  the  time.   Other  degrees  con- 
ferred upon  graduates  in  order  of  preference  are  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Secretarial  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration. 

Number  of  Teachers  Serving 
the  Department 

An  average  of  three  full-time  and  six  part-time  teachers  adminis- 
tered the  various  programs  of  the  departments.   In  addition  to  the 
four-year  Secretarial  Science  and  Business  Education  programs,  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities  also  administer  various 
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two-year  secretarial  programs. 

Comments  Regarding  Four-Year 
Secretarial  Programs 

When  asked  If  changes  had  been  made  In  the  four-year  general 

secretarial  program  during  the  past  three  years,  the  majority  of  the 

schools  responded  affirmatively.   Comments  made  concerning  these 

changes  follow. 

"Required  data  processing" 

"Required  the  American  Association  of 

Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  Core" 
"Removed  introductory  courses  from  major" 
"Added  data  processing" 
"Revised  business  core" 
"Added  co-op  work  experience" 
"Complete  curriculum  revision" 

When  asked  about  the  greatest  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their 

four-year  general  secretarial  programs,  the  following  comments  were 

made  regarding  the  strengths: 

"Small  classes  for  personal  attention" 
"Strong  business  and  core  curriculum 

requirements" 
"Good  preparation" 
"Internship  program" 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  weakness  was  inadequate  offerings 
in  the  major  area  of  secretarial  science. 

When  asked  to  described  changes  they  would  make  in  their  curricu- 
lums,  the  largest  group  of  participants  called  for  the  addition  of 
specific  secretarial  science  courses. 

Required  Curriculum  —  Secretarial  Skills  Courses 

An  average  of  18  semester  hours  of  secretarial  skills  courses 
were  required  by  the  Southern  colleges  and  universities  which  partici- 
pated in  this  study.   The  following  statements  summarize  these  required 
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courses: 

1.  Six  skills  courses  were  required.   They  are  Shorthand 
Theory,  Intermediate  Shorthand,  Advanced  Shorthand  and 
Dictation,  Elementary  Typewriting,  Intermediate  Type- 
writing, and  Advanced  Typewriting. 

2.  All  skills  courses  received  up  to  three  semester  hours 

of  credit  and  required  at  least  four  weekly  class  sessions. 

3.  All  skills  courses  required  at  least  two  weekly  labora- 
tory sessions. 

A.   Four  courses  were  lower  division:   Shorthand  Theory, 
Intermediate  Shorthand,  Elementary  Typewriting,  and 
Intermediate  Typewriting. 

5.   Four  courses  could  be  waived.   The  two  that  could  not  be 
waived  were  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Dictation  and  Advanced 
Typewriting.   These  two  courses  were  upper  division. 

Required  Curriculum  —  Other  Secretarial  Courses 

Five  non-skill  courses  were  required  by  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  respondents.   They  are  Records  Management,  Secretarial  Procedures 
(two  semesters).  Office  Machines,  Office  Management,  and  Office  Practice. 
The  following  statements  summarize  the  required  non-skill  secretarial 


courses: 


1.  All  courses,  with  the  exception  of  Secretarial  Procedures 
required  up  to  four  hours. 

2.  All  courses  required  at  least  four  days  of  class  attendance. 

3.  Office  Machines  was  the  only  course  that  required  a  labora- 
tory session. 

4.  The  minimum  grade  required  for  each  of  the  courses  was  "C." 

5.  Two  courses,  Records  Management  and  Office  Machines,  were 
lower  division. 

6.  All  courses  could  not  be  waived. 


Required  Curriculum  —  Accounting 

Only  one  year  of  accounting  was  required  by  50  per  cent  of  the 
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colleges  and  universities.   The  following  statements  summarize  the 
requirements  in  this  area: 

1.  Two  semesters  of  accounting  were  required  and  the  course 
was  commonly  called  Principles  of  Accounting  or  Account- 
ing Principles.   Both  semesters  received  three  semester 
hours  and  met  5  days  per  week. 

2.  One  additional  laboratory  session  was  required  each  week 
for  both  semesters  of  accounting. 

3.  A  minimum  grade  of  "D"  was  required  for  passing  the  course. 

4.  The  course  was  lower  division  and  could  not  be  waived. 

Required  Curriculum  —  Data  Processing 

The  following  statements  summarize  the  data  processing  require- 


ments : 


1.  Only  one  semester  of  Data  Processing  was  required.   The 
course  was  commonly  called  Introduction  to  Data  Processing. 

2.  Three  credits  were  received  for  the  course  which  met  three 
days  per  week. 

3.  The  minimum  passing  grade  was  "C . " 

4.  The  course  was  lower  division  and  could  not  be  waived. 


Recommendations 
This  study  reveals  that  approximately  the  same  percentage  of 
business  teacher  training  institutions  administer  an  additional  four- 
year  secretarial  program  as  do  not.   Those  schools  that  do  not  adminis- 
ter the  program  feel  that  it  may  be  best  administered  by  colleges  and 
universities  that  do  not  have  business  teacher  training  programs,  for 
these  schools  can  concentrate  solely  upon  the  four-year  secretarial 
program.   They  also  feel  that  graduates  of  a  business  teacher  program 
can  work  effectively  as  secretaries  should  they,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  desire  to  become  a  secretary  rather  than  a  teacher. 
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This  study  also  reveals  that  opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the 
number  and  types  of  subjects  that  should  be  included  in  four-year 
secretarial  science  curriculums.   Our  highly  mobile  population  makes 
it  imperative  that  more  uniformity  exist  in  secretarial  curriculums. 
This  is  not  to  condemn  some  diversification  to  meet  varying  local 
conditions.   The  researcher  recommends  that  persons  in  charge  of  pro- 
grams that  differ  significantly  from  the  more  prevalent  practices 
identified  in  this  study  evaluate  their  curriculums  and  consider  re- 
visions if  their  findings  indicate  changes  should  be  made. 

Requirements  in  some  of  the  secretarial  skills  courses  indicated 
that  some  schools  required  more  courses  than  others.   This  wide  varia- 
tion implies  that  schools  are  teaching  students  necessary  skills  in 
far  less  time  than  others.   It  is  recommended  that  schools  making  re- 
quirements in  these  areas  that  differ  significantly  from  the  most 
prevalent  practices  reported  in  this  study  carefully  analyze  the  per- 
formance of  their  students  and  determine  compatibility  with  achieve- 
ments of  students  in  other  institutions. 

It  is  recommended  that  special  interests  of  students  be  met 
within  the  framework  of  a  general  secretarial  science  curriculum.   Too 
much  specialization  is  often  voiced  as  a  criticism  of  secretarial 
science  programs.   The  researcher  believes  that  special  interests  can 
be  provided  for  if  adequate  free  electives  are  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum and  if  course  offerings  in  the  major  area  of  secretarial  science 
are  expanded  to  permit  choices.   For  example,  students  wishing  to  work 
in  hospitals  or  doctors'  offices  might  elect  general  education  courses 
in  human  anatomy  and  clinical  procedures  and  a  secretarial  course  in 
medical  dictation.   Future  secretaries  for  the  legal  offices  might  be 
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encouraged  to  elect  additional  hours  in  law  and  a  course  in  legal 
dictation. 

It  is  recommended  that  every  school  have  a  dictation  laboratory 
of  some  type  with  a  wide  variety  of  specialized  dictation  materials. 
This  could  help  meet  special  needs  and  Interests  of  students.   Labora- 
tories should  be  easily  accessible  to  students  and,  if  possible,  they 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  laboratory  assistants. 

It  is  recommended  that  schools  offering  all  typewriting  and 
shorthand  courses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  employ  some 
means  of  insuring  that  students  maintain  skills  throughout  the  four 
years  of  college.   This  might  be  accomplished  by  requiring  all  students 
to  pass  proficiency  examinations  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  during 
their  senior  year. 

The  researcher  feels  that  occupational  experience  is  vital  in 
the  education  of  secretaries.   Wherever  feasible,  some  kind  of  inter- 
shlp  experience  should  be  Included  in  the  curriculum.   Wherever 
impossible,  students  should  be  required  to  work  in  offices,  and  this 
work  experience  should  be  validated. 

Recommended  Secretarial  Science 
Curriculum  Pattern 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  following  curriuclum  is  recom- 
mended.  The  curriculum  includes  the  following  subject  area  distribu- 
tions:  50  semester  hours  in  general  education,  38  semester  hours  In 
secretarial  science  courses,  20  semester  hours  for  the  business  and 
economics  core,  6  semester  hours  of  accounting,  3  semester  hours  of 
data  processing,  and  9  semester  hours  of  electives. 
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RECOMMENDED  SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE  CURRICULUM  PATTERN 


Area 


General  Education 

Business  and  Economics  Core 

Secretarial  Courses 

Accounting 

Data  Processing 

Electives 

Totals 


Semester  Hours 

50 
20 
38 

6 

3 

9 


Percentage 


40% 
16% 
30% 

5% 
2% 
7% 


126 


100% 


RECOMMENDED  COURSES  IN  THE  SECRETARIAL  AND  BUSINESS  AND 
ECONOMICS  CORE  AREA  OF  THE  FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM 


Secretarial 


Credits 


Shorthand  Theory         3 

Intermediate  Shorthand    3 

Advanced  Shorthand  and 
Dictation  4 

Elementary  Typewriting   2 

Intermediate  Typewriting  2 

Advanced  Typewriting     2 

Records  Mangement       ^  3 

Office  Machines  3 

Secretarial  Procedures   6 

Office  Mangement         4 

Internship  6_ 


Business 


Business  Law 
Business  Finance 

Principles  of  Economics 

Business  Communications 

Personnel  Management 

Total 


Credits 


20 


Total 


38 
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RECOMMENDED  COURSES  IN  THE  ACCOUNTING  AND  DATA  PROCESSING 
AREAS  OF  THE  FOUR-YEAR  SECRETARIAL  CURRICULUM 


Accounting         Credits  Data  Processing         Credits 


Principles  of  Introduction  to  Data 

Accounting  6  Pocessing  _3_ 

Total     6  Total     3 


The  course  titles  and  credits  required  are  consistent  with  the 
titles  and  credits  indicated  by  a  least  50  per  cent  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  which  participated  in  this  study. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

The  wide  variation  in  time  developing  typewriting  and  shorthand 
skills  among  schools  participating  in  this  study  indicates  that  studies 
are  needed  to  determine  the  time  needed  to  develop  occupational  skills 
in  these  areas.   If  such  studies  could  suggest  ways  to  develop  maximum 
skills  with  a  minimum  investment  in  time,  more  of  the  secretarial 
science  curriculum  could  be  devoted  to  courses  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
and  business  administration, 

A  comparative  study  of  secretaries  holding  four-year  degrees  and 
secretaries  holding  associate  degrees  would  provide  valuable  data  to  help 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  four-year  secretarial  science  curriculums. 
Also,  a  study  which  includes  two-year  programs  on  the  community  college 
level  needs  to  be  completed  to  determine  whether  or  not  secretarial 
training  should  be  on  this  level.   Also,  this  study  should  compare 
salaries,  responsibilities,  and  prospects  for  promotion  between  the 
associate  and  four-year  groups  of  secretaries. 
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This  study  indicates  that  data  processing  has  been  added  to 
secretarial  curriculums  more  frequently  than  any  other  course  during 
the  past  3  years.   It  is  recommended  that  studies  be  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  effect  office  automation  has  had  upon  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  college-trained  secretaries.   Findings  would  have 
implications  for  the  content  of  data  processing  courses  in  secretarial 
curriculums. 

Secretarial  science  programs  attract  practically  no  men.   It  is 
recommended  that  research  be  initiated  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
need  exists  for  college-trained  male  secretaries.   Men  will  be  attract- 
ed to  the  field  only  if  it  can  be  shown  that  opportunities  exist  for 
them. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  YOUTH  REVOLUTION 

ON 

SACRED  MUSIC 

by 
Frances  Davis 


A  unique  musical  style  has  captured  the  world.   From  the  TV 
commercials  to  rock  symphonies,  this  generation  has  universal  under- 
standing and  approval  of  the  sound  to  rock's  distinctive  language  and 
beat,  freer  dance  steps,  gyrations,  and  dramatic  vibrations  of  groups 
or  soloist,  charm  all  our  senses.   In  youth's  vernacular,  "They've 
got  it  together."   Rock's  developing  style  has  expanded  beyond  the 
secular  bounds  and  threatens  to  close  the  gap  between  secular  and 
sacred  music.   The  common  term  for  the  hybrid  is  gospel-rock. 

The  imposing  sound  of  gospel-rock  shows  supreme  showmanship 
and  vocal  range  similar  to  that  of  opera.   It  is  not  rare  to  see 
integrated  audiences  of  thousands  at  rock  festivals  shouting  in  de- 
light or  swooning  with  surrender  at  the  subtless  change  of  harmony 
or  rhythm.   When  some  partrons  and  participants  become  hysterically 
"high"  with  the  feverish  contagion  of  rock's  sound,  a  headline  appears; 
"ROCK  GROUPS  PLAYS  ON  AS  .POLICE  BATTLE  WITH  FANS  DURING  CONCERT." 
Emotionally,  gospel-rock  has  a  directness  that  can  reach  anybody. 

Problem.   Bathed  in  the  cacaphony  of  dissonant  sounds  and  un- 
usual chordal  progressions,  educators  and  clergymen  are  more  aware  of 
some  drastic  changes — attitudinal,  emotional  and  psychological — that 
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are  showing  the  clash  of  differential  values  pertaining  to  church 
music.   Church  members  of  all  denominations,  as  well  as,  church  re- 
lated colleges,  are  aware  of  a  change.   Is  this  new  music  affecting 
our  society  relevant  to  the  Youth  Revolution?   If  so,  what  is  the 
significance  of  the  popular  style  overriding  traditional  church  music? 

"We  are  really  frustrated,"  said  a  doctor  of  music  in  one  of 
our  colleges.   "Should  we  continue  to  teach  classical  and  sacred  music 
as  traditional  disciplines  of  the  humanities,  or  should  jazz,  gospel- 
rock,  and  country  western  dominate  the  musical  experience  for  our 
youth?" 

Purpose.   The  purpose  of  this  article  will  be  to  discover  the 
"why"  of  the  changed  attitude  of  youth  toward  traditional  church 
music;  to  examine  the  process  involved  in  the  changed  "taste"  for 
rock  as  sacred  music;  to  analyze  the  role  of  church  music,  and  to 
consider  the  rationale  of  the  college  in  its  commitment  of  concern 
for  world  needs. 

Accordingly,  the  paper  will  be  developed:   1)  the  philosophy 
of  black  youth  improving  his  self-image  through  music  of  his  own 
creation,  2)  the  characteristics  of  gospel-rock,  3)  the  role  of  sa- 
cred music  in  the  church,  4)  a  survey  showing  rock  is  achieving 
universality,  5)  determining  acceptable  music  for  the  worship  expe- 
rience. 

Definitions  of  Terms.   To  avoid  confusing  the  issue,  the 

following  definitions  are  given: 

Church  music  and/or  Sacred  music 

Terms  used  synonymously  which  have  reference  to  music 
dedicated  to  a  holy  purpose  as  opposed  to  profane  or  secular 
type. 
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Gospel  songs 

Songs  of  experience  (good  news)  in  the  New  Testament 
means  the  message  of  salvation  through  Christ  Jesus. 

Hymn 

An  ode  or  song  of  praise,  thanksgiving  or  adoration 
intended  to  be  used  in  a  religious  service,  sung  by  the 
congregation.  (1) 

Gospel-rock  and/or  "Soul" 

An  imposing  jazz,  indigenous  popular  style  with  a 
strongly  rhythmic  bass,  group  vibrations,  drama;  subtle 
changes  in  time  and  tune  as  accompaniment  to  banal  lyrics 
well  understood  by  the  black  ghetto  and  whites  of  simi- 
lar status. 

Gospel  ■    ' 

Religious  lyrics  set  to  popular  bluesy  style  created 
by  Negroes  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century.  (2) 

Spirituals 

Negro  religious  folk  songs  used  for  worship  or 
entertainment. 

Jazz 

Elements  of  style  that  appeared  about  1910  derived 
from  ragtime  and  blues  created  by  Negroes.   In  this  style 
the  performer  becomes  more  important  that  the  composer 
for  the  original  melody  and  harmony  becomes  secondary  to 
superimposition  of  complex  rhythmic  patterns  and  idioms 
freely  improvised  at  random.  (3) 


Cultural  Background  and 
Philosophy  of  Blacks 

The  cultural  background  of  blacks  and  their  artistic  development 
of  music  will  give  the  common  basis  and  a  frame  of  reference  to  the 
problem.   In  absence  of  this  we  would  surely  be  unable  to  grasp  the 
concept  of  the  existence, of  their  music  throughout  the  ages.   Today, 
probably  more  so  than  ever,  certain  elements  of  black  culture  are  more 
clearly  distinguishable  and  challenging  in  influencing  the  music  of 
our  time. 

Philosophies  which  must  be  considered  in  explaining  the  gospel- 
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rock  rage  as  derivative  of,  and  a  bolster  to  the  black  psyche  are  those 
harped  upon  by  sociologists  and  psychologists.   These  causative  factors 
as  to  the  plight  of  the  Negro  Include:   1)  the  dehumanization  of  blacks 
during  slavery,  2)  the  constant  barriers  erected  by  law  and  custom  to 
prevent  blacks  from  entering  the  main  stream  of  society,  3)  the  con- 
tinued practice  of  intellectual  quibble  which  stereotypes  all  blacks 
as  low,  lazy,  immoral,  dishonest,  dumb  and  incompetent.  (4) 

Early  in  the  fifties.  Black  sociologist  Dr.  Kenneth  B,  Clark's 
strong  argument  supportive  to  integration  was  that  segregation  was 
harmful  in  that  it  established  the  concept  of  the  Negro  as  inherently 
inferior  to  whites,  and  it  was  a  constant  reminder  to  both  races  that 
the  Negro  was  "not  good  enough"  to  enter  acceptable  society. 

The  black  ghetto  is  a  by-product  of  America's  denial  of  complete 
civic  rights  to  this  minority  group.   Being  human  and  alive,  life  pro- 
cesses were  carried  on.   Here  in  the  ghetto  incubated  all  society's 
outcast's  problems.   The  tortured,  twisted  souls  of  black  Americans 
sought  a  way  to  release  frustrations  through  song  similar  to  their 
forebears  trapped  by  the  evils  of  slavery.  (5) 

Black  American  migrants,  who  left  rural  areas  in  search  of  better 
conditions,  located  in  large  cities  where  they  soon  discovered  their 
problems  of  poverty  and  deprivation  were  intensified.   Primitive  blues 
they  were  accustomed  to  wailing  could  not  appease  the  gaping  wounds  of 
the  soul.   Blacks,  now  more  sophisticated  with  electric  guitars,  brass, 
drums,  and  basses  created  an  "embroidered"  blues  with  up-to-date 
lyrics  which  expressed  a  new  depth  of  their  hopelessness  and  despair. 
Unemployed,  they  drifted  into  the  night  spots,  the  bars,  the  sporting 
houses  in  search  of  some  diversion  and  relief  from  reality.   Often  an 
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anonymous  singer  with  vocal  warmth  and  energy  belted  forth  urban 
blues  that  penetrated  the  calloused  depth  of  indifference  some  blacks 
displayed.   At  times  a  blues-spiritual  akin  to  the  secular  tune  but 
more  expressive  of  the  groups'  feeling  would  be  sung.   Grogged  with 
smoke,  drugs,  booze,  and  worldly  cares,  these  black  men  and  women 
bathed  in  the  din  of  pulsating  sounds.   The  line  between  the  religious- 
spiritual  and  the  blues  became  blurred  by  this  practice.  (6) 

During  the  sixties,  the  new  Negro  seeking  to  meet  his  psychic 
need  denounced  Christianity.   Many  advanced  Negro  musicians  discard- 
ed Christianity  and  Western  slave  names.   He  began  to  rationalize: 
"Jazz,  his  creation,  had  advanced  to  sophistication  of  the  formal 
dicta  of  European  music,  yet  in  America's  social  hierarchy  the  Negro 
and  his  music  were  always  on  the  bottom.   His  reaction  to  this  environ- 
ment was  —  "Cool  it  man.   Be  calm,  detached,  stoical--but  hang  in 
there  with  music.   It's  your  thing.   So  do  your  own  thing."  A  TONE 
BATTLE  on  the  musical  front  began.   Each  black  musician,  raging  in 
open  resentment  against  white  imitators  (Konite,  Tristan,  Brubeck, 
Goodman),  jettisoned  by  the  thrust  of  ambition,  seethed  with  determina- 
tion to  establish  superiority  over  the  white  musicians  and  to  raise  the 
status  of  himself  and  his  music.  (7) 

The  establishment  seemed  to  be  saying: 

"Jazz,  when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  is  the  music 
of  blacks  and  belongs  in  the  whorehouses,  bars,  dives 
and  other  appropriately  sleazy  surroundings.   What 
would  we  have  to  do  with  a  music  like  that? .. .There 
is  a  dichotomy  that  reigns  among  white  Americans  per- 
taining to  jazz.   If  they  are  in  it,  jazz  is  denied  as 
black  art;  if  they  are  not  a  part  of  it,  jazz  is  a 
black  art  not  worthy  of  serious  study,  or  treatment 
with  respect ... .Not  three  white  academics  out  of  a 
hundred  believe  that  jazz  is  of  sufficient  moment  to 
merit  serious  study,"  voiced  Kofsky.  (8) 
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A  black  jazz  musician  confided  to  a  German  music  critic  Joachim 
E.  Brendt:   "You  see,  we  need  music;  we've  always  needed  music  of  our 
own.   We  have  nothing  else... only  our  musicians  don't  play  like  the 
whites... You  see,  as  soon  as  we  have  music  the  whites  come  along  and 
imitate  it... What  can  we  do?   We  must  go  on  Inventing  something  new 
all  the  time... It's  as  though  we're  being  hunted."  (9) 

Horrified  at  the  insipid,  pallled  "stuff"  the  white  college- 
bred  youth  and  middle  class  Negroes  responded  to  and  enjoyed  as  music, 
Art  Blakey  and  the  Jazz  Messengers  with  King  Oliver  spearheaded  a 
drive  for  blacks  to  "return  to  the  roots,"  the  black  ghetto  church's 
gospel  music  and  blues,  as  sources  of  renewed  inspiration.   If  these 
whites  and  uppity  Negroes  were  reluctant  to  hear  King  Oliver  and  Bessie 
Smith,  they  heard  Ray  Charles  and  Mahalia  Jackson  with  a  kind  of  re- 
verence.  This  summons  incited  self-awareness  in  blacks.   Now  they 
realized  that  they  too,  had  a  beginning  of  which  they  could  be  proud. 
This  profound  feeling  of  Negro  consciousness  became  the  basis  for  the 
concept  of  a  psychological  stance  of  "equality."   In  essence  the  blacks 
concluded:   whites'  standards  for  their  music  takes  into  consideration 
their  background,  environment  and  so  forth.   We  must  have  our  own 
standard  of  aesthetics  that  does  likewise. 

"If  in  an  Ideology,  men  and  their  circumstances  appear  upside 
down  as  in  a  "camera  obscura",  this  phenomenon  arises  just  as  much 
from  their  historical  life  process  as  the  inversion  of  objects  on  the 
retina  does  from  their  physical  life  process."  (10) 

E.  T.  Frazier  in  his  study  of  the  Black  Bourgoisle  out  that 
Blacks  and  their  ideas  have  always  been  considered  by  the  white  world 
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as  non- important.   The  whites  new  tactics  of  oppression  are  described 
as  less  overt  but  nonetheless  real  in  exploitation  and  mystification. 
Being  aware  of  this,  Blacks  are  working  fervently  with  constant 
attachs  on  the  status  quo.   It  is  rebellion  against  the  values  of 
white  superiority  which  caused  blacks  to  seek  an  alternative  value 
system,  one  to  sustain  black  pride,  black  power.   As  a  counter  to  the 
destructive  sociological  and  psychological  jargon  which  has  raped  the 
minds  of  both  whites  and  blacks  the  changed  church  music  is  an  empha- 
sized call  for  blacks  to  reject  racist  institutions  and  values  of  this 
society.   This  gives  reason  to  believe,  beyond  a  question,  the  basis 
for  jazz-idiom-gospel— rock  in  nearly  all  churches  today  is  closely 
related  with  black  based  values.  (11) 

Characteristics  of  Gospel-Rock  ■ ■ 

Holiness  and  Baptist  churches  with  their  proliferated  branches 
have  great  holding  power  for  numerous  Negroes.   The  adherents  of  the 
Pentecostal  branch  number  over  twenty  million.   Like  the  Negro,  the 
Holiness  church  has  remained  isolated— segregated  from  the  other  reg- 
ular religious  bodies.   Though  one  of  the  blackest  institution,  it 
remains  a  mystique,  unutterable — a  strange  arena  where  all  "Let  go 
and  let  God."  When  they  are  in  the  spirit,  shouting,  speaking  in 
tongues,  dancing,  laughing,  and  falling  out,  all  occur  to  the  rhyth- 
mic beat  of  underlying  soulful  sound. 

In  fact  if  any  religions  have  retained  ceremonies  with  direct 
ties  to  Africa's  religious  cult,  it  is  the  Holiness  and/or  Pentecos- 
tals.   The  applauding  or  clapping  of  the  hands,  drums,  or  drum  like 
rhythms  are  invoking  the  spirit (s).   The  vibrations  are  strong  and 
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the  saints  enter  into  savage  outbursts  of  shouts,  moans,  strange 
guttural  sounds.   The  atmosphere  is  dense  with  repressed  sexuality. 
Whites  and  blacks — wherever  people  are  poor  and  depressed— all  seem  to 
understand  the  spirit;  and  some  whites  are  more  frenzied  and  "deep" 
in  the  mystique  than  blacks.  (12)   For  example,  the  rattlesnake  cult 
when  they  are  filled  with  the  spirit,  handle  these  venomous  snakes. 

For  over  two  decades  the  changed  gospel  sound  has  been  forcing 
its  way  toward  total  acceptance  in  all  Christian  churches.   Eileen 
Southern,  in  The  Music  of  Black  America,  tells  of  the  20th  Century 
religious  awakening  when  Negroes  created  expressive  singing  they 
termed  gospel  music — which  displayed  little  resemblance  to  the  tradi- 
tional gospel  songs  of  whites. 

Thomas  a  Dorsey,  a  good  blues  pianist  joined  the  Pilgrim  Baptist 

Church  in  1921,   A.  W.  Nix  electrified  Dorsey  with  singing  a  gospel 

song  composed  by  C.  A.  Tindley,  "I've  Started  Out  to  Find  a  Better  Home." 

Dorsey  resolved  to  write  church  music  that  would  affect  people  the 

same  way.   He  began  to  compose  songs.   Going  from  church  to  church  and 

from  convention  to  convention,  he  plugged  his  songs.   Eventually  the 

Dorsey  gospel  caught  on  and  stirred,  not  only  the  Negro  churches,  but 

the  entire  world  with  their  swinging,  rocking  rhythms  and  blues  like 

melodies. 

Gospel  songs  invaded  the  theater,  the  night  club,  the 
gambling  cassino,  the  jazz  festival,  and  the  concert 
hall... Every  ghetto  church  had  its  gospel  choir... By 
the  1940 's  the  recording  industry  was  discovering  that 
the  recordings  of  gospel  singers  quickly  became  "best 
sellers",  particularly  those  of  Rosetta  Thorpe,  Clara 
Ward  and  Mahalia  Jackson....  (13) 

Tony  Heilbut  in  The  Gospel  Sound  gives  this  description  of  the 

sound  and  performer:   Mahalia  Jackson — all  by  herself,  was  a  vocal. 
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physical,  spiritual  symbol  of  gospel  music... Her  huge  rich  contralto 
made  her  the  gospel  superstar  of  the  late  fifties  and  sixties.   She 
is  the  musical  daughter  of  Bessie  Smith  (blues  singer)  modified  into  the 
black  Kate  Smith.   Mahalia  was  known  as  the  most  volatile  mover  in 
Chicago  churches. 

Says  an  old  accompanist,  affectionately,  "Mahalia  was  our  original 
belly  dancer  who  has  now  become  stately  and  classic." 

Those  who  knew  her  could  sense  the  repressed  itch  to  rock  and 
shimmy  with  the  beat.   Mahalia  had  the  incalculable  advantage  of  living 
next  door  to  a  Sanctified  church.   Her  terrific  bounce  owes  as  much  to 
Sanctified  shouting  as  to  New  Orleans  jazz. 

When  a  dramatic  lead  for  the  John's  Gospel  singers  touring  the 
local  churches,  Mahalia 's  free  style  accompanied  by  Johnson's  boogie- 
woogie  piano,  geared  to  the  Dorsey  bounce,  captivated  audiences.   Her 
characteristic  is  high  nasal,  heavy  breathing,  irresistible  swing, 
slurs,  and  groans,  full  of  throated  assurance.   Metrics  were  typically 
loose  and  formless. 

Mahalia 's  power  on  records  and  in  person  was  downright  terrify- 
ing.  At  her  best,  she  builds  these  songs  to  a  frenzy  of  intensity  al- 
most demanding  release  in  holler  and  shout.   Her  heaven  going  songs 
established  her  as  a  gospel  power  house.   On  some  nights  she'd  "move 
on  up"  for  25  minutes,  and  lift  her  skirt  a  bit  higher  as  she  called 
the  names  of  ones  she'd  meet.   She  may  run  and  skip  halfway  down  church 
aisles  with  emballient  "Thank  Gods."  When  ending  the  song  she  hit  the 
belly  and  twisted  to  the  side  with  jerky  movements  as  instant  spirit 
possession . 
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For  white  audiences  her  repertoire  was  livened  up  to  pop  gospel. 
Miss  Falls,  her  pianist  anticipated  Mahalia's  shifts  and  moods  for  her 
chords  and  tempo.   She  always  induced  a  subtle  rock  suited  to  Mahalia's 
swing  and  interpolated  with  bluesy  abandon. 

Edwin  Hawkins,  Jessy  Dixon,  and  Shirley  Caesar  are  fifth  genera- 
tion, college-bred  saints  with  musical  sophistication.   Coming  up 
through  the  Holiness  church  and  inspired  by  the  gospel  pioneers,  "their 
musical  sources  include  jazz,  soul,  white  rock,  and  "some  old  gospel 
pearls."   In  Oakland,  California,  Edwin  Hawkins  is  the  best  known 
sanctified  musician  in  pop  with  his  choir. 

Jessy  with  a  bell-like  soprano  can  reach  G  above  high  C,  but 
his  natural  voice  is  a  smooth  baritone.   His  father,  a  barber,  found 
gospel  undignified.   His  mother,  though  Sanctified  thought  gospel 
sacriligious.   Jessy  spent  his  free  time  attending  gospel  programs. 
Moving  from  Texas  to  Chicago,  Jessy  was  initiated  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  gospel  by  Sally  Martin,  the  Davis  sisters,  and  James  Cleveland. 
Jessy  experimented  with  jazz  improvisations,  shouts,  dance  steps.   He 
says,  "Way  out  compositions  are  fine,  but  spirit  and  depth... the  deeper 
I  feel  myself  becoming." 

Shirley  acts  as  if  she  were  a  marionette  for  Jesus  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  puppeteer.   She  is  small,  pretty,  and  gifted  and  blazes 
forth  from  the  get-go,  happily  frenetic.   "I've  tried  to  act  dignified, 
but  it  just  ain't  in  my  system,"  says  Shirley.   "You  see,  I  got  the 
Holy  Ghost,  church,  I  feel  like  dancing  right  now."  And  she  did  with 
her  limbs  in  an  oddly  pliable  rigidity  with  her  feet  barely  hitting 
the  ground  with  a  clip.   Shirley  is  an  anachronism  appealing  to  adoles- 
cent fans  clowning  and  moaning  of  another  era.   Her  singing  is  filled 
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with  blues  notes  and  slurs — heavy  breathing  like  an  old  country  preach- 
er. When  she  sings "Comfort  Me, "  the  young  men  come  up  to  her  after  the 
service:   "Shirley,  come  on  and  comfort  me."  (14) 

A  newcomer  to  gospel  first  notices  its  stylistic  similarity  to 
"Soul  music."   Next  the  sexual  presence  of  its  performers  is  overwhelm- 
ing.  Third,  the  rock  and  roll  arrangement  grips,  electrifies,  frenzies. 
Gospel  has  leaped  from  the  backwoods  church  to  million  dollar  show  busi- 
ness. Most  of  the  great  performers  and  creators  of  the  new  sound  in  the 
secular  world  of  Rock  and  Blues  are  transmutations  from  the  Holiness 
church  or  Baptist  church:   Clara  Ward,  Rosetta  Thorpe,  Aretha  Franklin, 
and  Shirley  Caesar  are  only  a  few  of  the  famed. 

Rosetta  Thorpe  in  discussing  this  music  comments: 

"Gospel  is  a  physical  vocation ...  emotional  gestures... a 
cry.   Gospel  is  sexual  music.   Its  performers  sing  with 
their  bodies  and  move  with  a  thrilling  grace  of  physical 
abandonment."  (15) 

Willie  Mae  Ford  explained: 

"Gospel  is  note-bending  slurs  to  fit  any  hymn  tune.   Not 
the  music  or  words  are  important;  its  the  way  you  demon- 
strate.  Have  a  talk  up  sermonette  to  weave  a  spell;  then 
sing  all  in  and  around  a  note.   Gospel  is  Christian  blues."  (16) 

It  is  this  music,  the  mystique  in  the  black  ghetto  church  with 

its  repetitive  sounds,  the  simplicity,  the  drama  of  uncontrolled  twists 

and  turns  bogging  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans  and  Europeans. 

Mesmerized  by  the  hybrid  of  blues,  jazz,  spirituals,  pop  and  gospel, 

music  from  the  ghetto  force — ironic  and  irreverent  is  called  the  NEW  ART. 

The  Role  of  Sacred  Music 

Music  is  a  natural  a  form  of  expression  as  speech.   Though  both 
phenomenon  are  utilized  by  primitive  tribes  as  well  as  civilized  groups, 
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historians  and  philosophers  leave  gaps  and  supply  theories  as  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  these  two  systems  of  communication.   Shrouded 
in  darkness  is  the  history  of  music  which  seems  to  some  to  have  been 
associated  instinctively  with  emotional  expression.   Tribal  drum  calls 
for  primitive  communication  and  work  rhythms  are  uncertain  theories 
about  the  origin  of  music.   Out  of  these  uncertainties,  we  know  the  word 
came,  and  with  it  thought  and  language:   music  came  and  with  it  song, 
poetry,  instruments.  (17)   Then  a  great  leap  forward  thousands  of  years, 
we  visualize  a  picture  on  stone,  a  wedge  on  clay,  a  scrawl  on  papyrus 
and  a  symbol  on  parchment,   paper-writing.   Coupled  with  this  are  a 
few  drawings  and  actual  specimen  of  instruments,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
old  musical  notation.   What  genuises  made  these  jumps?  (18) 

Turning  to  Hebraic  literature,  we  have  set  forth  in  direct 
simplicity  both  phenomenon:   "In  the  beginning  was  the  word."  (John  1:1) 
"And  God  said...."  Gen.  1:3.   When  this  world  was  created,  the  joyous 
occasion  was  celebrated  with  music.   "The  morning  stars  (angels)  sang 
and  shouted  for  joy"  (Job  38:A-8).   The  angels  sang  when  Jesus  was  born 
in  Bethlehem.   Thus  we  see  that  encouched  in  the  records  of  sacred 
history  speech  and  song  unite  for  a  holy  purpose:   PRAISE  TO  GOD, 

Early  in  Hebraic  literature  was  listed  Jubal,  a  gifted  musician 
honored  as  "father  of  all  who  play  the  harp  and  pipes  (Gen.  11:1). 

A  comparative  study  of  hymnology  shows  that  there  is  an  organic 
relation  between  music  and  religion.   The  four  main  characteristcs 
which  give  the  relationship  are:   1)  Mystery  surrounds  both,  2)  Music 
and  worship  are  capable  of  expression  that  is  personal  and  universal, 
3)  Create  a  new  worship  experience  and  new  music  creations  are  the 
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result,  4)  Language  is  heightened  speech;  the  plain  song  and  chant  also 
make  use  of  high  and  low  pitches  for  emotional  impact.  (19) 

Consider  the  applicableness  of  this  quote  to  our  dilemma  about 
the  "birth"  of  music  and  the  evoluation  of  its  appropriateness  for 
worship. 

Shakespeare,  the  world's  bard  of  reknown  knowingly  penned:   "There 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophies."  (Hamlet,  Act  I)   Thus  a  look  at  heaven's  book  -  the 
Bible  would  perhaps  help  in  an  improved  understanding  of  the  role  of 
sacred  music  in  worship.   According  to  Hebraic  tradition  the  Word 
would  serve  as  comparison  stance  to  the  recent  rock  rage  sweeping  through 
the  Christian  church.   Why  Hebraic  Literature  for  criteria?   All 
Christiandom  uses  the  Bible  as  God's  word  and  standard  for  man's  cul- 
tural activities,  especially  pertaining  to  religious  worship. 

When  Hebrews  formed  schools,  the  chief  subjects  of  study  consist- 
ed of  the  law  of  God,  sacred  history,  sacred  music  and  poetry.   "Music 
was  made  to  serve  a  holy  purpose,  to  lift  the  thoughts  to  that  which 
is  pure,  noble,  and  elevating,  and  to  awaken  in  the  soul  devotion  and 
gratitude  to  God.... 

Music  forms  a  part  of  God's  worship  in  the  courts  above, 
and  we  should  endeavor,  in  our  songs  of  praise,  to 
approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  harmony  of  the 
heavenly  choirs.   The  proper  training  of  voice  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  education,  and  should  not  be  neglected. 
Singing,  as  a  part  'of  religious  service,  is  as  much  an 
act  of  worship  as  is  prayer.   The  heart  must  feel  the 
spirit  of  the  song  to  give  it  the  right  expression.   (20) 


Rock  Achieving  Universality: 
A  Survey/Report 

In  exploring  the  impact  of  changing  sacred  music  values  on 
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college  campuses,  a  survey  conducted  during  the  1973-74  school  term 
among  seven  leading  Seventh-day  Adventist  Colleges  and  Universities 
gave  valuable  information.   The  universities  and  colleges  participat- 
ing in  the  survey  were  Andrews  University,  Columbia  Union  College, 
Oakwood  College,  Southern  Missionary  College,  Walla  Walla  College, 
and  Union  College. 

Questionnaires  consisting  of  twelve  items  were  sent  to  each 
institution.   The  age  groups  composed  of  both  sexes  ranged  from  18-65. 
Respondents  answered  items  by  checking  "Yes",  "No",  or  "Undecided." 

Questionnaire 

1.  Is  gospel-rock  the  most  popular  sacred  music  today? 

2.  Does  gospel-rock  music  with  the  jazz  idiom  stir  your  emotions 
so  that  you  demonstrate  physically  by  clapping,  swaying,  etc.? 

3.  Does  gospel-rock  have  lasting  value? 

4.  Is  the  medium  (gospel-rock)  the  best  possible  expression  of 
spiritual  truth? 

5.  Is  this  type  of  music  a  foundation  on  which  other  musical  learn- 
ing can  be  built? 

6.  As  a  youth  and/or  adult,  do  you  feel  that  your  church  should 
change  from  traditional  songs  to  gospel-rock? 

7.  Does  the  singing  of  gospel-rock  foster  the  spirit  of  reverence? 

8.  As  a  youth  and/or  adult  do  you  think  we  should  lean  to  the 
excitable,  self-induced  "high"  caused  by  gospel-rock? 

9.  Are  language  and  music  found  in  standard  church  hymnals  worthy 
of  preservation  because  they  help  create  the  right  attitudes 
toward  praise  to  God? 

10.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  music  culture  in  your  church  and/or 
college  (the  philosophy  you  build  while  there  pertaining  to  the 
practice  of  worship  -  music)  can  affect  society  for  decades  to 

come? 

11.  Should  traditional  hymns  be  sung  to  perpetuate  our  religious 
culture  of  God-man  relationship? 

12.  Is  God  particular  about  the  kind  of  music  used  for  support  in 
the  worship  experience? 
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As  many  as  four  out  of  the  seven  colleges  affirmed  that  gospel- 
rock  was  the  most  popular  medium  for  sacred  music  today.   Forty  per 
cent  of  the  predominantly  black  colleges'  students  indicated  that 
gospel-rock  was  the  most  popular  sacred  music,  while  three  other  col- 
leges averaged  23  per  cent  of  their  student  body  in  agreement  to  this. 

Two  colleges  expressed  approval  for  overt,  emotional  demonstra- 
tion to  gospel-rock.   One  white  college's  student  body  recorded  48 
per  cent  and  the  black  college's  student  population  recorded  59  per 
cent.   Though  seemingly  favorable  to  this  type  of  music,  each  college 
doubted  that  gospel-rock  had  lasting  value  comparable  to  hymns,  an- 
thems, and  other  traditional  gospel  songs.   All  schools  expressed  a 
negative  opinion  as  to  gospel-rock  being  the  best  medium  to  express 
spiritual  truth.   Only  two  colleges  gave  low  20  per  cent  recognition 
that  other  musical  learning  could  be  based  on  gospel-rock. 

In  answer  to  the  question:   Should  traditional  hymns  be  dis- 
carded and  replaced  by  new  renditions  of  gospel-rock,  sharp  differences 
emerged  between  the  responses  fo  the  blacks  and  whites.   The  blacks 
felt  23  per  cent  confident  that  a  change  should  be  made  while  the 
whites  showed  80  per  cent  "No." 

When  asked  does  the  singing  of  the  gospel-rock  foster  a  spirit 
of  reverence,  all  respondents,  except  one  said  "No."  Again,  almost  one- 
half  of  the  black  college  student  body  registered  a  strong  48  per  cent 
vote  of  confidence,  "Yes." 

To  the  item  of  being  aware  that  their  taste  for  music  would 
affect  their  posterity,  all  respondents  said  "Yes,"  in  the  range  from 
86-92  per  cent.   On  this  value  based  question  all  affirmed  perpetuat- 
ing the  traditional  hymns  as  an  idealism  of  Christianity.   Every 
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respondent  confirmed  that  "God  is  particular  about  the  kind  of  music 
used  for  support  in  the  worship  experience."  Percentages  ranged  from 
seventy  to  ninety  on  this  sampling. 

Needless  to  say,  the  significant  difference  in  the  responses  by 
blacks  points  positively  to  the  concept  of  the  Black  Revolution's  im- 
pact on  sacred  music  resultant  from  their  sympathy  toward  the  people  of 
the  ghetto  and  their  struggle  for  acceptance  as  First  Class  Citizens 
of  this  country. 

But,  not  only  blacks  were  disturbed  about  their  self-image. 
Whites  as  well  were  frustrated  in  search  for  their  identity,   A  study 
of  the  responses  given  by  the  whites  reveals  their  uncertainty  and 
also  their  significant  change  toward  established  values  of  church 
music.   It  is  difficult  to  posture  what  is  behind  this,  but  it  remains 
a  recognized  fact. 

With  science,  the  search  for  truth  is  constantly  probed.   With 
philosophy  of  sacred  music  at  the  crossroads,  the  search  is  on  to 
discover  a  safe  "path"  for  our  feet  to  take.   The  world's  society 
being  not  ideally  constructed  or  perfect  causes  a  need  to  seek  criteria 
to  delimit  the  bounds  of  sacred  music.   If  all  were  perfect,  this  need 
would  not  exist. 

Certainly  one  function  of  sacred  music  is  for  a  vehicle  of 
arriving  at  a  better  understanding  of  God  and  mankind's  relation  to 
Him.   Have  our  traditional  disciplines  of  sacred  music  and  their  con- 
tent become  impotent  and  sterile?   Is  this  the  reason  for  popularity 
of  the  "New  Art"  —  the  gospel-rock  rage? 

Calculations  are  not  needed  to  convince  anyone  that  on  a  college 
campus  with  a  sizeable  black  student  population,  jazz  does  undoubtedly 
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have  emotional  support  of  the  young  generation.   In  many  institutions 
wherever  Black  studies  courses  are  being  undertaken — jazz  and  its 
derivatives  are  being  readily  incorporated  into  the  college  and  uni- 
versity system.   Veiled  Euphemistic  names  are  given  the  courses  such 
as:   "The  Stage  Band,"  "Folk  Music,"  "Rock,  the  Medium  and  the  Message." 
The  stature  of  the  art  can  be  estimated  by  the  journals  devoted  to  it. 

The  paradoxical  position  of  the  elite  and  university  breed, 
arbiters  of  our  musical  culture  is  the  intransient  hostility  toward 
jazz  while  they  are  willfully  inundated  by  gospel  rock,  the  hybrid  of 
jazz,  country,  blues.   Said  Carcich,  in  "The  Review",  "The  malaise  is 
spreading  through  every  level  of  society.   Excellence  and  quality  are 
also  strange  words  to  various  professions,  arts,  disciplines,  univer- 
sities, colleges. . .Each  is  tempted  to  blame  the  other,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  quality  of  life  slowly  erodes...."  (21) 

In  talking  with  students,  parents,  ministers,  teachers,  counselors, 
and  youth  leaders  of  gospel-rock  superseding  traditional  sacred  music, 
all  agreed  the  problem  existed.   As  to  the  causes,  however,  a  diversi- 
fied range  of  answers  were  given.   The  listing  includes: 

"Adjustment  to  new  Black  Status...." 

"It  has  appeal.   It's  our  own.   We  can  get  with  it...." 

"TV  influence  and  radio... just  mass  media  in  general." 

"Our  ghetto  culture. .. Songs  we  sing  at  home.   We  have 
the  records." 

"Seeking  models.   Jazz  artist  show  we  can  be  accepted. 
Identify." 

"Our  African  heritage  and  awareness  of  racial  pride." 

Students  most  vocal  and  supportive  to  gospel-rock  on  Oakwood's 

campus  show  a  form  of  aggressiveness,  a  retaliation  toward  church 
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policies  and  administration.   They  push  to  display  music  of  questionable 
value.   Most  of  the  adherents  to  this  type  of  music  are  naturally  gifted- 
the  ear  trained — not  music  majors.   Of  course,  some  students  are  ambiv- 
alent.  They  can  function  on  either  side  of  the  line  with  seemingly  no 
conflict  with  their  internalized  values.   Others  actively  reject  the 
jazz  idiom  as  irreverent  and  having  no  place  in  religious  worship,  nor 
anywhere  else  as  far  as  Christians  are  concerned  with  exemplifying 
Christ  and  His  standards.   They  would  like  the  campus  to  be  free  of  it. 

On  the  otherhand  the  scale  for  faculty  members  ranges  from  the 
tolerant  to  the  ultra-conservative  for  the  popular  trend  of  church 
music.   Some  expressed  that  if  a  positive  dictum  against  rock  were 
made,  it  would  trigger  open  revolution  and  divide  the  student  body. 
Perhaps  the  rift  would  be  more  damaging  to  the  whole  moral  fiber  than 
ignoring  the  very  few  who  are  the  activists. 

In  reacting  to  the  problem  or  coping  with  it,  the  dissenting 
faculty  members  absent  themselves  from  certain  social  gatherings  where 
gospel-rock  is  to  provide  part  of  the  entertainment.   This  sign  of 
overt  disapproval  leaves  the  students  to  enjoy  the  "sweetest  treat — 
the  beat."  Another  regulation  by  the  faculty  is  the  auditioning  of 
performers  and  permitting  only  music  of  their  approval  to  be  given  at 
the  devotional  services  and  more  formal  affairs. 

Occasionally  a  soloist  or  group  will  audition  for  approval;  gain 
it,  and  perform  a  new  rendition  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  committee 
of  censors.   The  music  performed  is  a  delight  to  the  student  body  and 
visitors,  who  give  a  resounding  "amen." 

On  the  whole,  the  conflict  of  values  in  the  polled  schools  is 
not  greatly  accentuated,  for  most  of  the  students  are  well  versed  on 
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on  the  writings  of  Ellen  G.  White,  a  prominent  denominational  character 
who  delineated  policies  and  criteria  for  sacred  music.   Being  exposed 
to  these  principles,  many  Adventist  youth  are  guided  in  the  process  of 
religious  acculturation  and  socialization.   There  is  a  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity exhibited  by  these  principled  youth  when  called  on  to  rational- 
ize about  the  popularity  of  rock  as  church  music. 

The  most  fervent  students  to  witness  against  rock  music  are 
those  who  have  experienced  it  in  a  deeper,  personal  way,  as  a  part  of 
a  performing  group.   These  most  vehemently  express  that  it  does  not 
satisfy  a  need,  but  rather  it  erodes — demoralizes. 

It  is  an  established  societal  pattern  that  when  philosophies  and 
values  change,  the  arts  reflect  it.   Could  it  be  expected  that  the 
youth  revolt  would  not  be  exhibited  upon  the  arts? 

Generally,  the  ruling  class  sets  the  mold  and  standards  of 
evaluation  for  cultural  aesthetic  experiences;  but  the  youth's  revolt 
was  directed  against  the  establishment  and  its  values.   The  church, 
one  of  the  most  stable  Institutions,  the  slowest  in  showing  change, 
is  now  taking  drastic  moves  to  be  relevant  to  attract  and  hold  youth. 
Begin  accustomed  to  wide  liberties,  and  deviant  to  established 
values,  the  youth,  acculturated  to  rock  ("now  music"  for  the  "now 
generation")  have  directed  the  up-dating  of  mass,  the  Lord's  prayer  and 
hymns  for  the  church. 

If  blacks  accept  gospel-rock  for  church  music  as  germane  to  self- 
worth  and  status,  what  is  the  significance  of  whites  utilizing  this 
medium  in  their  worship?   Why  is  gospel-rock  becoming  universal? 
Evidence  of  white's  passion  for  rock  as  church  music  appeared  in 
PARADE,  the  magazine  of  Huntsville  Times: 
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"Each  week  a  36-year  old  Australian  nun  named  Janet 
Mead  holds  a  rock  Mass  in  Adelaide  that  draws  upwards 
of  2,000  people.   Sister  Janet,  singing  and  swaying 
in  front  of  her  rock  band,  calls  it  the  Cathedral 
Youth  Rock  Mass,  and  she  has  a  deep  conviction  that 
young  people  can  be  drawn  to  Christ  through  the  music 
they  love.   She  is  proving  it... She  recorded  "The 
Lord's  Prayer"  with  a  rock  background  and  earned  her- 
self a  gold  record. . .Early  this  year  in  Los  Angeles 
A  &  M  Records  president  instinctively  knew  it  would 

be  a  hit  in  the  U.S.,  and  he  was  right The  early 

'70's  brought  'Jesus  Christ  Superstar'  to  the  rockers 
of  the  world,  and  again  religion  and  rock  proved  a 
winning  combination...."  (22) 

Another  fitting  illustration  of  white's  preference  for  the 
music  accepted  by  blacks  in  cited.   "I  hate  hillbilly  music,  but  I 
love  blues  and  gospel,"  drawled  Shannon  Williams  a  twenty-nine  year 
old  white  southerner. 

Here's  his  story: 

"I  worked  in  Ernie's  mail-order  office  ten  years  ago. 
Boys  of  Vanderbilt  came  in  and  asked  for  records  by 
C.  L.  Franklin.   I  thought  they  were  crazy.   I  hated 
gospel.   Out  of  curiosity,  I  listened  to  some  records. 
I'm  from  the  Holiness  church  and  I'm  wise  to  gospel 
hysteria.   Emotional  outbursts  are  the  norm.   Now  these 
gospel  choirs  do  something  to  me.   My  breath  gets  short. 
I  can  see  myself  letting  go."  (23) 

If  jazz  is  a  legitimate  descendent  of  music  that  sprang  by  virtue 
of  black's  imaginative  interpretation  as  a  portrait  of  what  the  Negro 
thinks  of  himself:   if  hard  bop  in  the  form  of  blues,  gospel-rock  is  a 
black-based  value  that  expresses  himself,  and  if  this  music  provides  a 
symbolic  barricade  from  the  values  of  the  white  status  quo:   What  strange 
twist  in  reverse  in  empowering  the  jazz  idiom,  black's  music,  toward 
achieving  universal  appeal  and  some  degree  of  permanence? 

There  must  be  come  basis  in  particular  to  which  individuals  of 
differing  races  and  cultures  relate  or  identify.   The  ghetto  force  for 
the  blacks,  "yes."   But  whites  of  social  position,  high  incomes,  college- 
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bred,  with  other  values,  are  supporting  rock's  universality  even  though 
negative  criticism  of  sordidness  are  charged  against  it.   What  is  the 
significance? 

Coltrane,  Taylor,  and  other  prominent  black  musicians  say  that: 
"Blacks  make  the  music,  but  the  white  man  owns  it."  They  further  tell 
of  the  pittance  they  earn  in  comparison  to  the  intake  by  managers  of 
swank  clubs  in  the  entertainment  world.   The  Negro  musicians  die  young; 
they  die  in  squalor,  impoverished  by  the  cancerous  exploitation  by 
Record  Industries,  jockeys,  and  club  owners.   The  Negroes  top  jazz 
artists  receive  dribbles  while  top  management  rolls  in  an  ocean  of 
wealth. 

When  entertainment  is  commercialized  and  dealt  with  as  a  mass 
commodity,  who  controls  the  moral  values  or  the  artistry?   Maximum  pro- 
fit is  the  goal,  and  there  is  rapid  descent  of  the  forementioned  viable 
characteristics  to  the  least  common  denominator.   Gresham's  law  states 
that  bad  art  drives  out  good  art  in  this  instance. 

Black  musicians  had  a  Pipe  Dream  of  conquering  status  through 
music.   Embedded  in  the  heart  with  hope,  there  is  always  a  new  day  move- 
ment .  (24)   The  tragic  setting  is  that  the  social  status  of  blacks  re- 
mains static  while  the  white  audience  at  a  safe  distance  achieves  an 
aesthetic  experience  by  music  from  blacks.   Whites,  too,  hope  for  to- 
morrow.  This  abstract  quality  permits  them  to  identify  with  the  spirit 
of  the  music  of  blacks  as  an  inward  condition,  while  they  remain  obliv- 
ious to  the  black's  circumstances. 

Again  Shakespeare  gives  insight  as  to  man's  activities  on  planet 
earth.  Shakespeare  opined  in  As  You  Like  It,  "All  the  world's  stage. 
And  all  men  and  women  merely  players:   They  have  their  exits  and  their 
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entrances;  and  one  man  In  his  time  plays  many  parts."  What  parts  are 
the  blacks  playing:   what  parts  are  the  whites  in  accepting  and  promot- 
ing gospel-rock  as  sacred  music? 

In  the  drama  of  life  man  is  conscious  of  four  forces  operating. 
To  the  non-religious.  Fate;  to  the  religious,  God  or  satan;  to  the 
Scientist,  biological  past  creating  our  present.   What  force  is  attrib- 
uted to  jazz  making  its  "march  across  the  street  into  the  church? 
Bentley,  in  the  "Kenyon  Review",  gives  this  insight ,... "Whatever  one 
calls  it  -  mystery  certainly,  and  of  the  one  eternal  tragedy  of  man  in 
his  glorious  self  destructive  struggle  to  make  the  force  express  him 
instead  of  being... an  infinitesimal  incident  in  its  expression."  (24) 
Hall  explains  the  history  of  man  in  the  theory  of  Recapitualtion.   In 
ancient  history  the  Greeks  enacted  the  themes  from  lifes  passions. 
Ponder  the  Greek  plays  which  used  the  Dyonysian  chorus  (music)  symbolic 
of  a  universal  characteristic  which  enables  us  to  understand  the  de- 
light felt  at  the  annihilation  of  the  individual.   Comparable  to  an 
arena  for  the  Greek  theatre  is  the  church.   Marriage,  life,  death  and 
birth  are  all  cared  for  with  rituals  accompanied  by  music.   The 
theatre  is  a  place  where  rituals  are  enacted  as  expression  of  both  secu- 
lar and  religious  life.   The  Revival  of  large  crowds  singing  and  dancing 
in  church  about  life  seem  to  lead  to  a  justification  of  despair  similar 
to  the  theatricals.   Dissonance  and  horror  of  existence  under  the  spell 
of  Gospel-Rock  ,  f ade  away  in  enchantment.   What  better  way  to  shed  a 
Pipe  Dream  by  physical  representation. 

Is  music  erected  as  a  secular  savior,  a  substitute  for  Christ, 
the  Christian  Savious?   Must  there  be  some  illusion  in  life  for  man  to 
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live  by  when  he  rejects  the  gospel?   Blakey's  return  to  the  ghetto 
church  was  for  resurgence  of  bluesy  music-not  to  find  God  or  Jesus  for 
'spiritual  renewal.' 

Determining  Acceptable  Music 
for  Worship 

The  university  is  a  microcosm  of  the  establishment.   Just  as 
mass  media  exert  their  molding  on  ideals  of  all  strata  of  society, 
university  education  has  in  effect  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
in  which  those  who  dominate  it  can  effect  a  certain  kind  of  future 
by  precisely  training  their  students  to  expect  it.   To  what  extent  is 
the  university  projecting  its  mold  upon  sacred  music? 

Should  not  leaders  be  more  alert  to  guide  youth  to  select  music 
by  a  mind  that  is  aroused  to  the  best  in  song?   Should  not  students 
be  encouraged  to  demand  all  the  integrity  and  skill  they  can  summon 
which  precludes  the  laying  aside  prejudices  and  insights  for  broad 
generalizations  and  appreciations  of  church  music?  Wide  evidence  must 
be  sifted  and  judgment  reserved  for  establishing  criteria  for  accept- 
able worship  music. 

Man  is  an  emotional  being  given  somewhat  to  both  worship  and 
idealization  as  well  as  derogation  and  destruction.   Nobody  denies 
that  in  music  there  is  the  primacy  of  the  sensory  and  perceptual. 
Music  is  a  device  for  making  the  unconscious,  conscious.   What  one 
gets  from  some  music  is  intellectual  grasp  to  which  he  responds  as  a 
thinker  engaging  his  integrated  processes  of  intuition,  emotions  or 
the  full  use  of  all  his  senses,  all  at  the  same  time.   However,  in- 
tuition is  a  way  of  knowing,  or  trying  to  know.   Feeling  is  feeling. 
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Now  in  an  aesthetic  experience,  we  both  feel  and  know  our  feelings. 

In  resolving  the  unresolved  issue  of  gospel  rock  as  sacred  music 
for  the  worship  service,  these  questions  are  submitted: 

1.  Is  it  that  the  absence  of  a  clear  understanding  of 

the  role  of  sacred  music  in  the  church  today  has  given 
rise  to  grevious  results  in  the  attitude  of  pastors 
and  the  whole  religious  community  in  exposing  congre- 
gations to  gospel  rock,  resulting  in  massive  acceptance 
by  the  religious  world  of  a  questionable  practice? 

2.  Is  the  Negro  and  the  white's  music  which  comes  from 
within  expressing  their  distressed  spiritual  ("soul") 
condition  in  the  distressed  music  they  create  or  imiate? 

3.  Is  the  ache  the  Negro  feels  and  the  frustration  the 
white  feels  symptomatic  of  the  decay  of  life's  founda- 
tions?  Decadence  of  society? 

4.  Is  jazz  art  a  music  of  unreality  with  a  stamp  of  futility, 
abandonment,  hopelessness? 

5.  Did  casting  aside  God  and  religious  tenets  of  faith  which 
give  dignity  to  man,  a  place  and  purpose  in  this  world, 
leave  some  blacks  and  whites  in  a  dilemma  so  that  they 
know  not  who  they  are  or  what  purpose  their  music  serves? 

The  idea  of  improving  the  self-image  through  a  projected  self  is 
worthless,  for  self  and  self  ideal  are  both  equal  and  cancel  out  into 
nothing.   However,  man  is  responsible  for  discovering  truth  and  creat- 
ing values  as  necessary  vehicles  for  him  to  achieve  his  purposes.   Love, 
peace,  freedom,  brotherhood  are  concepts  that  generate  a  kind  of  think- 
ing on  spiritual  values.   Through  the  Christian  Saviour,  mankind  is 
capable  of  a  higher  form  of  life  by  which  he  can  overcome  ills  of 
humanity.   Was  not  the  unmasking  of  carnal  techniques  and  relying  upon 
Christian  methods,  the  clout  used  by  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  organized  by  Martin  Luther  King  to  accomplished  more  in  a 
few  years  for  Blacks  than  a  century  of  Pipe  Dreams? 

If  all  action  calls  for  a  choice,  values  should  be  established 
before  actions  are  predicated.   In  the  instance  of  changed  church 
music,  purposed  by  the  revolution:   the  history  of  the  function  of 
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jazz,  gospel  and  rock  are  weaknesses,  not  strengths.   This  style  of 
music  was  not  initially  created  for  religious  support,  instead  it  was 
composed  for  secular  entertainment.   Perhaps  Negroes  need  to  provide 
some  aesthetic  distance  necessary  for  them  to  note,  whether  the  prac- 
tice of  jazz  music  in  the  church  is  emphasizing  positive  or  negative 
spiritual  values. 

Granted,  the  salve,  as  the  New  World  cultural  catalyst,  gave 
birth  to  a  unique  musical  expression  so  influential  that  it  pervades 
all  music  of  America — all  music  of  the  world.   But  for  what  purpose? 

The  blurred  line  needs  more  clarification.   Can  differentiation 
be  undoubtedly  determined  whether  the  creation  is  for  sacred  or  pro- 
fane purposes?   While  other  research  and  give  further  study  to  the 
problem,  music  in  churches  will  continue  to  be  part  of  the  worship 
experience. 

Here  are  some  guidelines  with  sound  philosophy  behind  them  which 

may  prove  helpful  to  participants  of  church  and  school  music  programs 

(whether  performer  or  listener)  that  include  the  affective  (feeling) 

and  cognitive  (thinking)  domain  in  the  following  listings:  (25) 

SACRED  MUSIC 

Cognitive  Affective 

Domain  Domain 

I.   Type:  Prayer,  Praise  to  God  I.   Is  there  upstaging  the  service 
(A)  What  is  its  .text?  (A)  Display  of  performer 

(1)  Maudlin  sentimentality?       (B)  Fun  singing 

(2)  Theologically  sound?         (C)  Hypnotic  style 

(3)  Poetically  correct? 

II.   Does  the  song  -  II.   Does  the  text  create  an  ir- 

(A)  Teach?  reverent  attitude? 

(B)  Admonish? 

(C)  Prophesy? 
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III.   Is  it  Anthromorphic?  III.   Is  it  focused  toward 

(A)  Confusion? 

IV.   Is  it  blasphemous?  (B)  Bawling  out  to  be  heard 

(A)  Over  familiarity?  above  the  rest? 

(B)  Jesting  and  joking  with  God?  (C)  Sensational,  pleasant 

(C)  Degrading?  and  no  more? 
Examples:   "There  ain't  no  Flies 

on  My  Jesus"  IV.   Popular  appeal  for  juke 

"Put  Your  Snout  Under  box  type? 

the  Spout  Where  the  Gospel  (A)  Dance  by? 

Comes  Out"  (B)  Spoon  by? 

V.   Technical  Considerations  V.   Pleasant  background  music 

(A)  Does  text  coincide  with  music?      (C)  Read  by? 

(B)  Is  it  difficult  -  Parts,  etc.?      (D)  Talk  by? 

(C)  Is  it  suitable?  (E)  Eat  by? 

(D)  Is  it  beautiful? 

Virginia  Mallenkott  in  discussing  values  in  "The  Educational 
Forum"  suggests ...  the  most  vital  services  educators  can  perform  are 
teaching  of  values ... .Values  because  with  a  solid  internalized  value 
structure  the  student  will  be  better  equipped  to  cope  with  the  tremend- 
ous choices  being  offered  at  an  ever  increasing  ratio.   The  colleges 
as  a  community  need  to  become  very  specific  about  what  they  expect  from 
students. ... 

Music  as  an  act  of  worship  may  be  very  meaningful  at  the  center 
of  the  student's  life.   Instructors  need  to  see  that  their  attitudes 
become  a  part  of  the  solution  and  not  part  of  the  problem.  (26) 

Prior,  in  this  paper,  the  statement  was  made  that  music  is  a 
gift  from  God.   This  being  the  case,  the  use  made  of  music  results  in 
eternal  consequences.   Therefore,  anyone  selecting  or  producing  music 
for  the  worship  service  has  an  awesome  responsibility. 

The  high  mission  of  music  in  the  worship  service,  is  not  to  exalt 
man  but  God.   It  is  neither  to  be  an  agent  for  expressing  material 
things,  nor  to  utter  pretty  sounds  to  amuse  the  ear:  not  express  re- 
volt, nor  a  sensuous  excitant  to  fire  sex  or  blood:   nor  a  sedative  to 
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lull  the  senses-it  is  a  language  from  HEAVEN,  the  language  of  the 
intangible-the  true  SOUL  language  to  lift  all  the  down  trodden  souls 
of  earth  heavenward. 

Sing  on  -  Play  on  -  "LET  THERE  BE  MUSIC:  TRUE,  SOUL-SEARCHING 
MUSIC!" 
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INTRODUCTION : 

The  objectives  of  this  study  are  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
correlations,  if  any,  between  the  breakfast  dietary  habits  and  grade 
level  competency  of  selected  elementary  school  subjects  and  correlations, 
if  any,  between  socioeconomic  status  and  grade  level  competency  in  reading 
and  mathematics  of  disadvantaged  students  at  the  elementary  level  in 
selected  schools  in  Madison  county. 

The  original  target  area  was  much  broader  than  that  actually  used  in 
the  study.   However,  we  were  limited  to  a  much  smaller  population.   This 
was  due  primarily  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  city  and  county  school 
officials.   A  few  county  schools  permitted  the  study  without  official 
authorization  and  one  private  institution  exhibited  considerable  interest 
in  cooperating  in  this  study.   The  subjects,  which  involved  a  fraction 
of  the  initial  target  population,  represent  a  small  nucleus  in  which  a 
preliminary  study  was  done  to  obtain  a  statistically  valid  sampling. 
Hopefully,  this  will  permit  a  cursory  analysis  of  the  intended  study. 
It  should  be  clearly  indicated  that  insufficient  time,  incomplete  data, 
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and  limitation  of  data  did  not  allow  for  a  conclusive  study.   Nevertheless, 
sufficient  information  was  obtained  for  a  preliminary  investigation  for 
the  proposed  study. 

A  study  of  such  a  magnitude  is  quite  difficult  to  undertake  when  one 
attempts  to  assess,  hypothesize,  and  suggest  rationales  for  the  under- 
achievement  of  disadvantaged  elementary  school  children  in  reading  and 
mathematics. 

Undoubtedly,  numberous  models  have  been  suggested  to  help  disadvantaged 
students  in  elevating  their  achievements  in  reading  and  mathematics; 
nevertheless,  even  though  these  models  are  of  inestimable  value  and  benefit, 
it  is  possible  that  there  is  a  deeper  "underlying"problem  of  learning 
inhibitions  of  a  student  from  a  low  socioeconomic  status  and  who  practices 
poor  nutritional  habits. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  myriad  of  additional  variables  could 
drastically  alter  the  conclusion  of  this  study;  also  it  should  be  noted 
that  such  a  study  as  this  could  be  prejudiced  by  variables  which  have  been 
overlooked.   One  obvious  weakness  of  this  study,  which  was  mentioned,  is 
previously  recognized  by  the  authors,  i.e.,  a  limitation  of  data  did  not 
permit  the  in  dept  study  initially  intended. 

Persual  of  Tables  I  and  II  indicates  that  sufficient  information  is 
not  available  to  make  definitive  conclusions;  nevertheless,  specific 
hypotheses  can  be  suggested  from  such  information.   Further  test  and  more 
sophisticated  experiments  must  be  performed  to  validate  the  hypotheses. 
EXPERIMENTAL 

Tables  I  and  II  represent  a  comilation  of  the  entire  study.   The 
weighted  values  indicated  in  the  tables  were  randomly  chosen  and  based  on 
an  arbitrary  selection  of  what  is  below  average,  average,  and  above  average. 
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An  instrument  was  designed  (Appendix  A)  to  make  an  assessment  of 
the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  subjects  investigated.   A  value  of  1  was 
selected  for  subjects  with  below  average  status,  2  for  average,  3  for 
above  average,  and  4  for  exceptionally  high  socioeconomic  standards. 

Letters  were  sent  to  parents  and  principals  of  selected  schools 
(Appendices  B  and  C)  explaining  the  intended  study.   As  previously 
mentioned,  very  limited  cooperation  was  supplied  by  the  administration  of 
both  the  county  and  city  educational  systems. 

The  nutritional  habits  of  students  were  obtained  by  simply  inter- 
viewing the  various  subjects  and  obtaining  an  account  of  their  usual 
breakfast  eating  habits.   The  weighted  values  of  Table  II,  1  for  below 
average,  2  for  average,  and  3  for  above  average,  were  arbitrarily  selected 
based  on  Table  III.   Assessment  of  the  various  breakfasts  allowed 
weighted  values  to  be  arbitrarily  set,  i.e.,  averaging  of  calories,  proteins, 
calcium,  iron,  vitamin  A,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin,  and  vitamin  C 
was  used  to  determine  whether  a  particular  subject  was  not  receiving 
appropriate  dally  nutritional  supplements.   It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  most  subjects  studied  have  breakfast  deficiencies  in  calories  and 
vitamin  A. 

TABLE  I 


Student 

Socioeconomic  Status 
3^ 

Math  Level 
3 

Readi 

ng  Level 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

5 

3 

3 

4 

6 

2 

3 

4 

7 

1 

3 

3  . 

8 

1 

2 

2 

9 

2 

3 

3 

10 

1 

2 

2 

11 

2 

1 

1 

12 

2 

3 

3 

13 

1 

2 

3 
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student      Socioeconomic  Status      Math  Level      Reading  Level 


_ j- 

1  1  1 

2  1,2 
1  1                                      1 


1.  3  3 

1  1  1 

1  1  .1 

1  11 

1  3  3 

1  3  3 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24  2  3  3 

25  2  2.3 

26  3  3  3 

27  2  3.3 

28  4  11 

29  4  2  3 

30  4  3  2 

31  3  3  3 

32  3  2  3 

33  4  3.  2 


TABLE  II 

Student                       Nutrition  Math  Level                       Reading  Level 

— r~  1  ■     3  3 

2  2  2  3 

3  2  3  3 

4  11  1 

5  2  3  .                            -  4 

6  13^3 

7  2  2  2 

8  2  3  3 

9  2  2  2 

10  1  1  1 

11  4  3  3 

12  2  3  3 

13  2  1  1 

14  11  1 

15  1  1  3 

16  1  1  1 

17  2  3  3 

18  2  1  1 

19  1  1  1 

20  2  3            /  3 

21  1  3  3 

22  3  3  3 

23  2  2  3 

24  2  3  3 

25  1  3  3 

26  2  1  1 
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student 

Nut 

rition 

Math  Level 

Reading  Level 

27 

1 

2 

3 

28 

1 

3 

2 

29 

1 

3 

1 

30 

3 

2 

3 

31 

1 

3 

3 

The  grade  level  of  reading  and  mathematics  was  conf identi|illy  obtained 
by  contacting  teachers  of  the  selected  subject. 

The  Person  correlation  coefficient  ("r) ,  r  =  (Exy  -  Ex  Ey/n) 
(Ex2  -  E5^  _  (Ey2  _  (EY)2/N)'^,  was  utilized  to  determine  a  relationship 
between  socioeconomic  status  and  grade  reading  level,  socioeconomic  level 
and  mathematical  performance,  daily  nutritional  requirement  and  grade 
reading  level,  and  daily  nutritional  requirements  and  mathematical  per- 
formance. 

TABLE  III 

Ceres 

1.  Calories 

2.  Protein  (gms) 

3.  Calcium  (mgs) 
A.Iron  (mgs) 

5.  Vitamin  A  (lU) 

6.  Thiamine  (mg) 

7.  Riboflavin  (mg) 

8.  Niacin  (mg) 

9.  Vitamin  C  (mg) 
Approximate  Daily  Breakfast  Requirement 

1.  767  calories  -  Calories 

2.  19  gms       -  Protein 

3.  0.4  mg       -  Calcium 

4.  3  mgs        -  Iron 

5.  1500  lU      -  Vitamin  A 


ereal 

Bread 

Milk 

Meat 

Fruit 

Eggs 

60 

165 

95 

120 

80 

5.7 

2 

9 

5 

2 

6 

0.11 

0,016 

0.3 

0.002 

0.027 

0.027 

1.5 

0.6 

0.1 

0.5 

0.7 

1.1 

- 

- 

390 

- 

500 

590 

0.09 

0.06 

0.08 

0.08 

0.22 

0.05 

0.135 

0.04 

0.42 

0.05 

0.06 

0.15 

1.55 

0.5 

0.2 

0.8 

0.9 

- 

' 

_ 

2 

_ 

122 

- 
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6.  0.3  mg  -  Thiamine 

7.  0.45  mg  -  Riboflavin 

8.  5.2  mg  -  Niacin 

9.  25  mg  -  Vitamin  C 

The  correlation  coefficient  for  socioeconomic  status  and  mathe- 
matical performance  of  the  selected  subjects  was  found  to  be  -0.48;  r 
for  the  socioeconomic  status  and  grade  reading  level  performance  was 
calculated  to  be  +0.64;  r  for  daily  nutritional  requirements  and 
mathematical  performance  was  calculated  to  be  +0.27;  and  finally,  the 
correlation  coefficient  for  daily  nutritional  requirements  and  grade 
reading  level  was  found  to  be  +0.66. 

The  correlation  coefficient  is  a  variable  which  defines  one  vari- 
able with  another;  and  r  ranges  from  -1.00  (a  perfect  positive  correlation) 
and  +1.00  (a  perfect  positive  correlation).   A  value  of  0.00  indicates 
that  no  statistical  relationship  exist  between  the  variables  in  question. 
For  example,  a  value  for  "r"  of  +0.50  could  indicate  some  positive 
relationship  between  the  variables  in  question. 

Obviously  a  search  for  other  variables  could  alter  the  study, 
nevertheless,  this  report  provides  an  impetus  by  which  additional  studies 
could  be  performed.   Additional  studies  will  only  be  possible  if  the 
cooperation  of  the  city  and  county  administrators  can  be  obtained. 
Conclusions: 

1.  A  substantial  positive  correlation  (+0.64)  was  found  between 
socioeconomic  status  and  reading  level  performance. 

2.  A  negative  correlation  (-0.48)  was  calculated  for  socioeconomic 
status  and  mathematical  performance  of  the  selected  subjects. 

3.  A  small  positive  correlation  (+0.27)  was  found  for  daily 
nutritional  requirements  and  mathematical  performance. 

4.  A  large  positive  correlation  (+0.66)  was  calculated  for  daily 
nutritional  requirements  and  reading  level  performance  of  the 
selected  subjects. 
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APPENDIX  A 

1.  Circle  the  income  group  that  most  appropriately  fits  you. 

a.  0—4,999  c.  10,000--14,999 

b.  5,000—9,999  d.  above  15,000 

2.  Do  both  parents  live  at  home? 
yes     no 

3.  If  no  to  //2,  are  you  separated ^divorced widowed separated  due  to  job_ 

4.  Does  your  family  have  access  to  at  least  one  automobile? 
yes     no 

5.  What  level  of  educational  attainment  did  the  head  of  the  household  reach? 
1-6  7-8  9-12  l-4college  ^graduate  school 

6.  Do  you  own  or  rent  your  home? 
o\im   rent 

7.  What  would  you  consider  the  approximate  value  of  your  home  to  be? 

less  than  10,000     10,000-19,999     ^Above  40,000 

20,000-29,999       30,000-39,999 

8.  Do  you  consider  yourself — 

a   skilled  worker   an  unskilled  worker    unemployed  executive 

9.  If  unemployed,  do  you  receive  special  benefits  such  as  unemployment 
compensation,  social  security,  etc.? 

yes        no 

APPENDIX  B 

April  5,  1978 

Dear  Parent, 

The  Oakwood  College  research  staff  is  conducting  a  sociological  study 
involving  the  performance  of  black  elementary  students  in  two  academic 
areas  -  reading  and  mathematics.   The  intent  of  the  research  project  is  to 
determine  whether  there  exist  any  correlations  between  academic  performance 
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and  socioeconomic  status  and  nutritional  habits  to  our  subjects. 

The  process  is  to  be  kept  completely  confidential  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  divulge  or  use  in  any  way  the  particular  names  of  the  selected 
subjects.   The  study  is  to  be  completely  randomized  in  order  to  obtain 
a  valid  statistical  sampling.   All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  complete  the 
enclosed  questionaire  and  return  it  tomorrow.   There  is  no  other  obli- 
gation on  your  part. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  the  above  matter. 

Sincerely, 

David  Richardson,  Ph.D. 
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THE  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES  FOR  LOW  INCOME  PEOPLE 
LIVING  IN  A  PUBLIC  HOUSING  PROJECT 

by 
Juliaette  W.  Phillips 

We  all  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  healthy.   Good  health  is 
necessary  for  physical,  mental  and  social  well  being.   But  unfortunately 
we  all  are  not  in  good  health.   Ill  health  which  affects  so  many  aspects 
of  the  American  life  has  created  a  social  problem. 

In  reference  to  health  Horton  and  Leslie  make  the  following  statements: 

Good  health  is  the  prime  foundation  of  the  "good  life,"  A  recent 
survey  finds  that  informants'  self-reported  health  level  is  more 
highly  associated  with  their  total  satisfaction  with  life  than  any 
other  factor  studied-age,  education,  sex,  intelligence,  marital 
status,  or  income.   And  ill-health  is  probably  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  human  suffering  in  modern  society.   It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  single  circumstance  produces  so  much  poverty  and 
dependency,  so  much  family  disruption,  or  so  much  economic 
inefftiency  as  illness.   In  an  average  day  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  two  million  persons  of  working  age  have  no  jobs  because 
of  disability,  nearly  another  million  with  jobs  are  absent  because 
of  illness,  and  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  rest  are  working  at 
less  than  full  efficiency  because  of  non-disabling  illness.   We 
are  now  spending  over  $75  billion  a  year  for  medical  care  and 
health  services. 

This  great  nation,  the  United  States, have  more  doctors  and  hospital 
beds  per  1,000  people  than  any  other  country,  and,   according  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  (AMA) ,  our  doctors  are  better  trained  and 
more  competent  than  those  of  any  other  country.   Inspite  of  this,  health 
statistics  for  the  leading  nations  show  that  we  lag  rather  far  behind. 

Since  1945  we  have  slipped  from  seventh  to  sixteenth  in  general  mortality 

2 
and  from  seventh  to  thirteenth  in  infant  mortality. 

According  to  the  World  Health  Organization,  health  is  "a  state  of 

complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well  being,  not  merely  the  absence 

of  disease  or  infirmity.   Health  is  a  product  of  many  factors  -  genetic 

inheritance,  economic  status,  life  style,  nutrition,  accidental  and 
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environmental  hazards,  and  medical  care. 

In  reference  to  poverty  and  health  status,  there  is  not  a  way  to 
determine  exactly  the  degree  to  which  poverty  is  the  cause  of  ill  health, 
or  is  the  result  of  ill  health.   But  there  is  no  denying  that  practically 
every  condition  that  produces  ill  health  is  most  characteristic  of  the  life 
circumstances  of  the  poor. 

In  1971  the  low  income  or  poverty  threshold  -  the  income  level 
that  separates  poor  from  nonpoor  was  $4,137  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four. 
There  are  wide  variations  in  the  incidence  of  poverty  among  the  various 
subgroups  of  the  population.  The  likelihood  that  a  family  headed  by  a 
woman  will  have  an  income  below  the  poverty  level  is  five  times  greater 
than  a  family  with  a  male  head.   Roughly  1  in  10  whites  is  below  the 
poverty  -  income  level,  compared  with  one-third  of  all  blacks.   Thus,  only 

11  percent  of  the  population  is  black,  this  group  accounted  for  nearly 

3 
three-tenths  of  all  persons  classified  as  poor  in  1971. 

One  study  has  revealed  that  children  in  families  under  $2,000  a  year 
averaged  1.6  physician  visits  per  year,  as  compared  with  5.7  visits  per 
year  for  children  in  families  over  $7,000.   Although  medicare  and  medicaid 
have  somewhat  lowered  the  financial  barrier  this  inequaltiy  in  care  still 
persist.  Although  free  medical  care  today  Is  available  to  most  poor,  they 
still  do  not  always  recieve  it.   It  is  often  available  only  at  very  incon- 
venient times  or  places,  involving  costs  for  lost  work  time,  baby  sitters, 
and  travel  which  may  appear  prohibitive.  The  services  are  often  at  a 
public  clinic  where,  at  best,  the  consultation  is  hurried  and  impersonal 
and  at  worst,  is  brusque  and  demeaning.  Red  tape,  eligibility  tests, 
crowded  waiting  rooms  and  long  waits  are  discourging.   Each  consultation 
may  be  with  a  different  physician,  and  thus  the  poor  are  denied  the  con- 
tinuity of  care  which  efficient  medical  care  requires. 
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The  health  care  crisis  does  exist  throughout  the  nation  and  to  the 
poor  it  often  seems  only  a  "magic"  word  can  make  a  difference. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  as  Chairman  of  the  Health  Sub-committee  of 

the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  very  adequately  summed  up  the 

belief  of  this  writer  when  he  stated: 

Most  Americans  sense  that  good  health  is  a  part  of  a  larger 

dream  of  opportunity the  quality  of  health  they  receive 

varies  widely,  and  while  some  receive  the  best  in  the  world, 
many  others  suffer  through  unnecessary  operations  or  pro- 
longed illnesses,  and  some  even  die  because  of  poor  care 

I  am  shocked  to  find  that  we  in  America  have  created  a  health 
care  system  that  can  be  so  callous  to  human  suffering,  so 
intent  on  high  salaries  and  profits,  and  so  unconcerned  for 
the  needs  of  our  people.   American  families,  regardless  of 
income,  are  offered  health  care  of  uncertain  quality,  at 
inflated  prices,  and  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  and  a  place 
more  suited  to  the  convenience  and  profit  of  the  doctor  and 
the  hospital  than  to  the  needs  of  the  patient.' 

If  this  statement  by  Senator  Kennedy  can  be  believed,  then  we  can 
safely  assume  that  the  "Poor"  of  America,  throughout  the  American 
system,  are  receiving  even  less  than  the  average  citizen. 

Good  health  is  the  greatest  gift  people  can  have.   Without  it,  they 
may  not  be  able  to  reach  their  goals  for  education  and  a  place  in  the 
world  or  develop  to  their  fullest  potential. 

The  writer's  concern  for  the  dilemma  for  the  poor  is  an  outgrowth  of 
her  early  experiences  in  the  Public  Welfare  field,  where  in  a  large 
metropolitan  city  there  were  many  free  health  care  services  available  to 
the  poor,  but  often  these  proved  to  be  inadequate—either  because  they 
were  over-crowed,  the  harsh  treatment  by  staff  personnel  made  it  undesirable, 
or  the  services  were  inaccessible  for  other  reasons.   The  poor,  in  that 
particular  city  who  were  clients  of  the  writer  were  generally  desirous  of 
having  adequate  health  care  for  themselves  and  their  children.   This  writer 
found  that  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  poor  did  "care",  and  did  put 
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forth  initial  efforts  to  secure  health  care,  but  often  fell  short  of  their 
goals,  not  because  of  their  own  lack  of  interest  or  concern  but  because  of 
weaknesses  in  the  overall  health  system.   A  great  deal  of  the  work  done 
with  these  clients  by  the  writer,  was  involved  with  assisting  them  in 
securing  routine,  preventive  and  emergency  medical  services,  often  causing 
frustrations  to  the  writer  as  well  as  the  client. 

Upon  coming  to  the  southern  region  of  this  country,  where  in  the  last 
two  decades  tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  the  overall  life  style  of 
the  South,  the  writer  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  obvious  sign  of  progress. 
Yet,  because  of  previous  experiences,  the  writer  began  to  wonder  about  the 
conditions  for  the  poor  in  the  locality.   Medical  care  became  a  top  priority, 
and  hence  this  study  has  come  into  being  as  a  beginning  of  searching  for 
answers. 

The  writer  had  several  opportunities  to  go  into  some  of  the  public 
housing  projects  and  mingle  among  its  residents.   Through  conversations  and 
observations,  health  care  became  an  area  of  interest. 

For  this  study,  the  "Poor"  will  be  defined  as  persons  not  receiving  an 
income  adequate  to  provide  for  them  and  their  families  the  basic  necessities 
for  living,  ie.  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  paid  medical  services.   The 
"poor"  will  further  include  those  people  existing  on  public  assistance, 
social  security  or  other  retirement  or  income  benefits  which  cannot  cover 
the  host  of  living  adequately,  by  providing  the  minimal  basic  requirements. 

This  study  will  also  use  the  term  "public  housing"  meaning  housing 
designed  for  use  by  the  poor  and  rented  to  them  based  on  the  amount  of  in- 
come received.   Persons  included  in  this  study  pay  for  rent — from  as  low  as 
$5.00  monthly  to  as  high  as  $76.00  per  month. 

Particular  attention,  was  given  to  ages  of  head  of  households,  meaning 
in  most  instances  a  parent  figure,  the  marital  status  of  the  head  of  the 
household,  the  number  of  children  in  the  family,  whether  or  not  the  head  of 
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household  was  employed,  and  If  not  empolyed  the  source  of  Income  and  amount 
was  sought.   Whether  or  not  free  medical  services  or  private  physicians 
were  used  was  also  asked.   What  free  services  these  people  felt  necessary 
was  asked  as  well  as  whether  or  not  they  would  use  them. 

The  study  was  conducted  through  a  random  selection  of  housing 
units  within  one  particular  public  housing  project. 

The  primary  source  of  data  has  been  personal  interviews  using  a 
questionnaire  designed  by  the  writer.   Time  for  conducting  the  survey 
allowed  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  of  dialogue  with  each  respondent 
when  respondent  was  willing  to  talk  with  the  writer. 

The  number  of  homes  to  be  studied  were  not  predetermined,  but  the 
manner  of  selection  was  alternating  units  within  the  housing  project 
until  sufficient  number  was  secured.   Due  to  the  limited  time  to  conduct 
the  study,  the  number  of  homes  used  were  stopped  at  fifty. 

The  data  reported  in  this  study  were  derived  from  the  questionnaires 
used  in  the  survey.   The  questionnaires  identified  the  head  of  household 
by  age,  size  of  family,  income  level  and  source  of  health  care. 

Information  received  from  the  interviews  during  the  course  of  the  study 
was  noted  by  the  writer,  and  while  these  comments  have  not  been 
verified,  they  have  been  summarized  in  the  study  since  many  of  these 
persons  made  similar  comments  and  seemed  concerned  about  many  of  the  same 
problems.   The  names  and  race  of  the  respondents  was  not  included  as  a 
part  of  the  questionnaire.   In  cases  where  there  were  minors  with  a  child 
or  children  of  their  own  they  were  considered  as  head  of  a  family, 
even  though  they  might  be  living  in  the  home  of  a  parent  or  other  care- 
taker.  In  cases  where  a  minor  was  a  parent,  sources  and  amount  of  income 
was  noted  when  it  was  separate  from  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
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Literature  Search; 

According  to  an  August,  1975  release  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,^  every  medicaid  program  must  cover  at 
least  the  following  services  for  at  least  everyone  receiving  federally 
supported  financial  assistance:   inpatient  hospital  care;  outpatient  hospital 
care;  other  laboratory  and  X-ray  services;  skilled  nursing  facility  ser- 
vice; and  home  health  services  for  individuals  twenty-one  and  older;  early 
and  periodic  screening;  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  individuals  under 
twenty-one;  family  planning;  and  physicians  services.   Federal  financial 
participation  is  also  available  to  states  electing  to  expand  their 
medicaid  programs  by  covering  additional  services  and/or  by  Including 
people  eligible  for  medical  but  not  for  financial  assistance. 

This  1975  release  Indicated  that  definitions  and  limitations  on 
eligibility  and  services  vary  from  state  to  state,  and  details  are  avail- 
able from  local  welfare  offices  and  state  Medicaid  agencies. 

According  to  the  release,  the  State  of  Alabama,  along  with  several 
other  states,  offer  the  basic  required  medicaid  services  and  the  following 
services  which  federal  financial  participation  is  available  to  states 
under  Medicaid:   prescribed  drugs,  prosthetic  devices,  eyeglasses, 
emergency  hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  facility  services  for 
patients  under  twnety-one,  optometrists,  care  for  patients  sixty-five  or 
older  in  institutions  for  mental  diseases,  care  for  patients  under  twenty- 
one  in  psychiatric  hospitals  and  institutional  services  in  Intermediate 
care  facilities. 

This  release  showed  that  there  were  other  medical  services  available 
to  persons  who  are  in  public  assistance  categories  and  who  are  in  SSI 
categories  or  were  financially  eligible  for  medical  but  not  for  financial 
assistance.   These  services  that  were  available  but  were  not  being  offered 
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by  the  State  of  Alabama  were:   clinic  services,  dental  services,  private 
duty  nursing,  physical  therapy  and  related  services,  other  diagnostic, 
screening,  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services,  podiatrists  services, 
chiropractor  services,  and  care  for  patients  sixty-five  or  older  in 
institutions  for  mental  diseases. 

The  1974  Annual  Report  on  Welfare  Programs,  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,   states  that  in  1974  fiscal 
year,  24.3  million  people  were  helped  by  medicaid.   All  states  provided 
medicaid  to  welfare  recipients  as  a  minimum.   Legislation  provides  for 
and  requires  states  to  implement  EPSDT  (early  and  periodic  screening, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  children)  for  AFDC  children  under  twenty- 
one  and  imposes  a  penalty  for  those  who  do  not  meet  the  criteria 
established  by  HEW  for  such  programs.   By  June  30,  1974  all  states  and  other 
jurisdictions  participating  in  Medicaid  had  implemented  EPSDT  programs, 
but  several  did  not  meet  completely  the  HEW  criteria  for  quality  and 
comprehensiveness. 

Much  of  the  literature  today  regarding  the  health  care  and  medical 
services  for  the  poor,  tend  to  agree  with  the  fact  that  even  though  America 
is  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  its  provisions  for  health  care 
services  for  the  poor  falls  extremely  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  be 
adequate  for  all  people. 

Medicaid,  since  196^,  (Title  XIX)  has  become  the  chief  source  of 
meidcal  care  for  persons  receiving  public  assistance  and  for  those  need- 
ing medical  assistance.   Robert  and  Rosemary  Stevens,   in  their  book 
Welfare  Medicine  in  America,  have  concluded  that  in  many  ways  Medicaid 
has  been  phenomenally  successful,  but  as  of  1974  when  their  book  was 
published,  Medicaid  has  moved  from  a  glittering  symbol  of  the  "Great 
Society"  to  a  problem  to  be  tacked  by  the  "New  Federalism".   The  earlier 
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optimism  that  poverty  could  be  overcome  through  federal  initiative  has 
been  followed  by  a  period  of  legislative  concern,  fiscal  retrenchment, 
and  general  skeptism.    This  book  by  the  Stevens'  further  points  out  the 
fact  that  Medicaid's  experience  since  its  inception  has  thrust  upon  the 
states  a  role  which  they  had  not  necessarily  become  ready  to  accept. 
They  were  made  organizers  of  medical  care  programs  for  which  they  were 
neither  financially  or  socially  prepared  to  take  on.   State  control  of 
medicaid  programs  has  led  to  continuing  variations  and  gross  discre- 
pancies in  the  level  of  care  in  different  states.   According  to  these 
authors,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  national  problems  brought  about 
by  Medicaid  must  lead  to  national  solutions.   The  overall  evidence  of 
Medicaid  suggests  that  if  it  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  bring 
medical  care  to  every  person  in  the  country,  then  control  of  these  ser- 
vices cannot  be  left  to  the  states. 

Looking  toward  national  solutions  to  a  national  social  problem  has 
been  the  efforts  of  Karen  Davis   in  her  study  of  the  proposed  national 
health  insurance  plans.   She  has  clearly  proposed  that  genuine  progress 
in  the  fifeld  of  medical  and  health  care  can  only  be  achieved  through  a 
reform  of  the  method  of  paying  for  medical  care  that  national  health 
insurance  addresses.   According  to  her,  a  revamped  payment  system  would 
make  it  possible  to  pursue  programs  to  re-organize  the  delivery  of  health 
services,  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  care,  and  to  promote  the  development 
of  medical  resources  in  the  right  places.   However,  national  health 
insurance  is  concerned  primarily  with  goals  that  would  be  achieved 
through  financial  mechanisms. 

It  is  Ms.  Davis'  opinion  that  all  person  should  have  access  to  adequate 
high-quality  medical  care  provided  in  a  manner  that  respects  their  rights 
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and  personal  dignity.   This  writer  agrees  fully  with  Ms.  Davis  and  feels 
as  she  does  that  this  goal  is  far  from  being  reached. 

Findings 
Age: 

The  larger  percentage  of  persons  included  in  this  study  were  found 
to  be  between  the  ages  of  21-40.   54%  of  the  heads  of  the  households 
fell  in  this  category.   31%  of  the  persons  included  in  the  study  were  under 
21  years  of  age,   15%  were  age  41  or  over  and  2  were  found  to  be  15  years 
old. 

These  findings  tend  to  indicate  that  the  large  majority  of  the  heads 
of  household  within  this  particular  housing  project  are  to  be  considered 
young  adults,  which  might  imply  that  because  of  their  youthful  age  they 
would  not  have  a  large  number  of  medical  or  health  problems  themselves, 
but  their  health  concerns  might  be  related  closely  to  the  health  care 
for  their  children. 

This  finding,  the  larger  percentage  of  persons  falling  in  the  age 
group  21-40,  would  also  indicate  a  need  for  family  planning  or  childbirth 
services  as  an  area  of  health  services  which  might  be  of  great  benefit 
to  them. 
Marital  Status: 

This  study  indicated  that  of  the  person  included  in  the  study,  only 
4%  of  the  respondents  were  presently  married.   Another  23%  of  the  respondents 
had  been  married  at  one  time,  but  were  now  widowed  or  divorced.   The  larger 
majority,  73%, have  never  been  married. 

These  findings  support  the  writer's  hypothesis  that  the  majority  of 
families  living  in  the  housing  project  were  headed  by  a  single  parent.   96% 
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of  the  respondents  in  the  study  fell  into  this  category.   This  finding 
further  indicates  that  these  families  are  dependent  upon  the  income  of 
one  person,  which  generally  would  be  inadequate  to  maintain  the  family  in 
all  areas. 
Number  and  Ages  of  Children 

This  study  found  that  77%  of  the  heads  of  family  had  children  and  23% 
had  no  children.   Although  23%  of  the  respondents  had  no  children,  62%  of 
them  had  1  to  5  children.   15%  of  the  respondent  had  6  to  10  children  and 
none  of  the  respondents  had  more  than  9  children. 

These  findings  supported  the  writers  hypothesis  that  the  families  in 
the  housing  project,  who  were  generally  headed  by  one  person,  had  several 
children  which  would  mean  an  enormous  cost  to  the  family  to  provide  adequate 
health  care  on  a  fee  for  service  basis.   These  findings  further  indicated 
that  because  of  the  number  of  children  within  families,  making  use  of 
free  health  services  could  pose  a  serious  problem  since  in  many  instances 
the  head  of  household  would  be  required  to  take  one  or  more  children  to  the 
services  each  visit,  and  would  be  needing  child  care  for  the  other  children 
while  those  needing  care  would  be  taken  to  the  services.   The  general 
long  wait  necessary  in  free  health  clinics  or  hospital  emergency  rooms, 
could  pose  an  additional  problem  since  often  all  of  the  children  must  be 
taken  while  maybe  only  one  or  two  would  need  care. 
Employed  or  Unempolyed 

This  study  found  that  none  of  the  heads  of  households  was  employed. 
One  of  the  parents,  (for  the  purpose  of  the  study  considered  a  head  of 
household)  was  a  15  year-old  with  two  children  who  indicated  she  was  in  - 
school. 

These  findings  indicate  to  the  writer  that  because  these  heads  of  house- 
hold are  not  employed,  they  could  easily  make  use  of  free  services.   There 
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is  however,  the  fact  that  the  other  factors  such  as  child  care,  transpor- 
tation, and  long  waiting  periods  might  influence  their  use  of  these  free 
health  services. 
Source  of  Income: 

The  study  found  that  69%  of  the  respondents  received  public  assistance 
as  their  only  source  of  income.   31%  of  the  respondents  had  other  sources 
of  income.   Social  Security  benefits  was  the  source  of  income  for  15%  of 
the  respondents.   13  %  of  the  persons  who  responded  to  this  question 
received  income  from  other  sources.   Child  support  was  mentioned  as  an 
"other"  source  and  one  had  a  working  husband.   87%  had  no  other  support. 

These  findings  sppport  the  hypothesis  of  the  writer  that  the  majority 
of  the  persons  living  in  this  housing  project  were  dependent  on  the  welfare 
system  for  their  source  of  income.   For  this  particular  geographical  area, 
this  source  of  income  represents  an  extremely  small  amount  of  money. 
After  an  individual  provides  for  the  basic  necessities  there  is  little 
money  left  to  be  used  for  private  medical  care.   These  findings  further 
indicate  that  the  larger  majority  of  the  respondents  are  recelpients  of 
the  Medicaid  programs.   For  this  area,  the  Medicaid  programs  are  few  and 
limited  in  service. 
Source  of  Health  Care: 

This  study  found  that  65%  of  the  respondents  depended  upon  the  use  of 
private  doctors  as  the  source  of  their  health  care  and  35%  of  the 
respondents  made  use  of  the  free  health  clinics  operated  by  the  local 
Health  Department.   Of  those  persons  using  private  doctors,  it  was  noted 
that  60%  of  them  made  use  of  one  particular  black  physician. 

These  findings  supported  the  writer's  hypothesis  that  even  though  these 
people  were  poor,  they  had  a  concern  for  their  health  and  were  desirous 
of  providing  good  health  care  for  themselves  and  their  children.   Their 
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concern  for  health  care  prompted  them  to  seek  the  services  of  a  private 
physician  and  not  use  the  free  services.   One  respondent,  in  her  comments, 
summed  up  what  might  well  be  the  general  opinions  of  many  of  the  respondents 
when  she  explained  that  to  use  the  private  physician  gave  one  the  feeling 
that  someone  was  taking  a  personal  interest  in  you  or  your  child.   The 
writer  feels  that  this  lack  of  interst  may  be  one  of  the  greatest 
deterrants  in  using  free  health  services. 
Use  of  Free  Health  Services: 

Ninety-six  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  would  make 
use  of  free  clinics  if  it  were  available  and  4%  felt  they  would  not.   The 
writer  found  that  this  question  brought  about  much  discussion  since  the 
respondents  seemed  to  feel  that  their  responses  whether  yes  or  no  needed 
clarification.   Eighty-three  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  would 
use  the  free  clinic  services  for  their  children.  .^ 

These  findings  support  the  writer's  belief  that  if  there  were  free 
health  services  available  they  would  be  utilized  by  the  poor.   These 
services  being  available  means  not  just  one  in  the  city  as  is  true  in 
this  locality,  but  available  in  the  sense  that  they  would  be  located  in 
close  proximity  to  the  areas  where  people  who  need  them  live.   This 
availability  would  greatly  reduce  many  of  the  hardships  encountered 
presently. 
Health  Services  Desired; 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  in  order  of  preference  which 
of  these  services  they  felt  were  needed:   routine  dental  care,  family 
planning,  eye  examinations,  well  baby  check-ups,  and  pre-natal  clinics. 
The  respondents  were  also  asked  to  name  any  other  service  they  thought  of 
that  was  needed. 
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In  this  part  of  the  study  62%  of  the  respondents  felt  routine  dental 
care  was  desirable.   Thirty-one  percent  felt  family  planning  was  needed; 
31%  felt  eye  examinations  were  necessary  and  39%  thought  well-baby  check- 
ups were  necessary.   Only  12%  felt  pre-natal  clinics  were  necessary  and 
all  of  the  persons  responding  to  this  areas  of  the  questionnaire  named 
periodic  check-ups  as  other  health  services  necessary. 

The  findings  convinced  the  writer  that  the  respondents  in  the  study 
were  aware  of  what  services  they  needed  and  more  indicated  dental  care 
than  any  other  service.   This  fact  was  significant  since  Alabama's  Medicaid 
Program  does  not  provide  routine  dental  care  as  a  part  of  its  program. 

The  writer  fouad  consistent  with  her  hypothesis,  that  the  next  largest 
percentage  of  respondents  felt  well-baby  check-ups  were  next  in  importance. 
This  supports  the  hypothesis  of  the  writer  that  the  poor  seeks  to  provide 
adequate  health  care  for  their  children  and  this  begins  with  the  well-baby 
clinics. 

Conclusions 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  in  order  to  learn  more  about  the 
health  care  services  in  a  North  Alabama  County  and  the  kinds  of  services 
used  by  the  low- income  person  living  in  public  housing.   The  study  was  used 
to  determine  just  who  the  poor  in  this  housing  project  was,  what  kind  and 
amount  of  income  they  received  as  well  as  where  they  received  their  health 
care  and  what  additional  services  they  felt  were  necessary. 

While  the  questionnaire  did  not  seek  out  the  race  of  the  respondents — 
it  was  observed  by  the  writer  that  all  of  the  respondents  happened  to 
have  been  black.   It  then  became  an  added  factor  that  all  of  the  persons 
reporting  in  this  study  were  black  and  perhaps  is  an  indication  that  the 
majority  of  the  poor  within  this  housing  project  are  black. 

The  findings  in  this  study  showed  that  all  of  the  respondents  were 
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women.   VJhile  the  writer  did  not  seek  out  information  regarding  sex,  this 
clearly  points  to  the  fact  that  women  head  the  majority  of  the  households 
in  this  housing  unit  and  they  were  therefore  usually  playing  a  dual  role 
in  the  home.   That  the  chief  source  of  income  was  public  assistance  further 
indicates  the  economic  level  of  these  families  and  has  a  direct  relation 
to  the  need  for  free  medical  services. 

From  further  inquiry  into  the  community,  the  writer  was  able  to  learn 
some  additional  social  facts  which  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  situation 
of  the  community.   The  number  of  private  physicians  within  the  community 
is  very  limited  and  therefore  they  are  forced  to  refuse  to  treat  medicaid 
patients  on  a  regular  basis.   This  then  points  out  the  fact  that  even 
though  a  small  percentage  of  the  respondents  in  this  study  used  private 
physicians,  they  were  forced  to  pay  for  these  services  on  a  cash  basis 
and  could  not  use  their  medicaid  cares  in  some  instances. 

All  but  one  of  the  respondents  stating  they  were  using  private 
physicians,  listed  the  same  physician,  who  happened  to  have  been  a  black. 
This  finding  said  much  to  the  writer,  that  if  there  were  black  physicians 
available,  the  people  would  use  their  services.   The  writer  learned  that 
this  one  particular  physician  was  warm,  understanding.  Inexpensive,  and 
concerned  about  their  health  before  the  dollar.   This  physician  accepted 
both  medicaid  cards  and  cash,  and  the  respondents  felt  generally,  that  he 
was  not  concerned  about  the  money.   The  lack  of  concern  about  money  was 
concluded  by  them  because  they  were  not  refused  service  even  though  they 
might  owe  a  bill  or  may  not  have  had  the  money  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

The  writer  does  not  conclude  or  suggest  that  all  doctors  should 
perform  their  services  in  the  same  manner  as  the  physicain  discussed,  but 
the  writer  does  suggest  that  more  black  physicains  within  this  particular 
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community  who  would  accept  medicaid  patients  could  prove  to  be  an 
invaluable  asset  to  the  community. 

Comments  by  the  respondents  which  indicated  that  the  free  services 
were  overcrowded,  impersonal  and  hard  to  get  to  provided  for  the  writer 
a  basis  for  her  theory  that  to  be  truly  effective,  health  services  should 
be  centrally  located,  close  enough  to  areas  where  low  income  groups  live 
to  shorten  the  length  of  time  a  mother  would  need  care  taker  services  and 
where  she  might  be  able  to  walk  to  service  even  when  she  might  have  to 
take  more  than  one  child  at  a  time  for  care. 

The  findings  of  this  study  further  indicated  that  the  poor  would  use 
free  health  if  available  and  that  they  saw  the  need  for  some  services  that 
were  not  already  being  provided. 

From  the  findings  in  this  study,  and  from  dialogue  with  respondents, 
it  was  learned  that  since  the  15  year  old  mother  lived  with  parents  and 
was  not  receiving  a  separate  assistance  grand  that  she  was  using  the  public 
health  department  pre-natal  clinic.   Even  though  this  15  year-old  mother 
was  receiving  free  pre-natal  care,  she  would  be  expected  to  pay  for  her 
hospital  stay  at  the  time  of  delivery.   This  was  posing  a  problem  for  the 
family  who  were  surviving  on  public  assistance  only. 

One  mother,  age  23  with  three  children  was  receiving  no  income,  since 
her  children  had  been  placed  in  foster  care,  she  was  no  longer  eligible  for 
AFDC  payments  or  a  medicaid  card.   She  therefore  indicated  that  she  received 
medical  care  from  any  source  she  could.   This  situation  raised  questions 
for  the  writer,  as  to  how  many  other  women  might  be  caught  up  in  the  same 
predicament,  with  no  welfare  assistance  and  therefore  no  medicaid  card. 

In  view  of  the  findings  from  this  study,  the  writer  feels  that  some 
definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn  in  the  way  of  suggestions  for  the 
future  of  medical  services  for  this  particular  community.   These  suggestions, 
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while  they  may  be  specifically  directed  at  this  conununity,  could  be  applicable 
to  almost  any  locality  in  this  country. 

Without  any  reservations,  more  free  health  services  should  be  made 
available  to  all.   Since  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  whatever  the  reason, 
does  not  provide  funds  to  adequately  finance  the  available  federal 
services,  one  solution  for  this  State  would  be  to  support  legislation  in 
favor  of  a  National  Health  Insurance  for  all. 

Since  Health  Care  has  been  a  growing  component  in  the  federal 
budget,  and  the  medicaid  and  medicare  programs  are  now  major  elements  in 
federal  and  state  expenditures,  one  would  expect  that  there  would  have 
been  for  the  last  decade,  major  improvements  in  the  overall  health 
programs  in  this  country.   This  has  not  proven  to  be  the  case.   Many 
deficiencies  in  the  health  system  still  exist,  and  because  of  the  numerous 
deficiencies,  the  case  for  a  unified,  coordinated  national  health  care 
policy  has  become  stronger. 

More  than  twenty  national  health  insurance  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  in  the  last  few  years — yet  none  have  been  passed.   Why?  The 
writer  wonders,  doesn't  this  country  recognize  that  a  National  Health 
Insurance  system  would  ensure  access  to  medical  care  for  all  Americans, 
reduce  the  financial  hardship  of  medical  care  bills  and  improve  the 
efficiency  in  the  provision  of  health  care  services. 

Davis, ^  in  her  book  on  National  Health  Insurance,  has  stated  that 
even  though  the  cost  of  a  National  Health  Insurance  plan  would  be  shared — 
the  provision  of  such  a  program  would  insure  the  poor  of  getting  a  much 
wider  selection  of  services  and  would  be  provided  for  all. 

To  further  substantiate  the  need  for  equal  services  in  the  medical 
area,  the  writer  mentions  as  a  point  in  favor  that  Medicaid  payments  in 
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the  South  are  less  than  one-third  of  as  many  poor  people.   This  illustrates 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  "poor"  are  not  able  to  provide  adequate  medical 
services  for  themselves  and  a  National  Unsurance  could  help  change  that. 
The  problems  encountered  in  this  particular  geographical  region  are 
not  necessarily  unique,  there  are  similar  conditions  existing  across  the 
country  and  if  America  is  to  see  an  overall  rise  in  the  state  of  health 
of  all  its  citizens,  then  it  needs  to  address  itself  to  providing  these 
services  so  that  all  may  receive  up-to-date,  efficient  health  care 
regardless  of  their  income  level. 
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